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HE STORMY 
days of tire types 
have passed. 
The pneumatic 
tire, in a few 
types, standard- 
ized by the test 
of time, present 
practically an 
open field to any 
manufacturer. 





So the car 
maker or the car 
buyer who favors any particular type 
for reasons of his own, or needs a 
special type owing to rim equipment, 
still has a choice of various makes 
and qualities. 


The Pneumatic Tire has reached its 
present stage of perfection only after the ex- 
penditure of a vast amount of thought, time 
and money in its development. The service- 
able combination of rubber and fabric was the 
greatest difficulty. The scope of this effort 
is well illustrated by the fact that 1,641 pat- 
ents for pneumatic tires have been issued in 
the United States since May 8, 1847, the date 
of the first patent. This does not include the 
large number issued on solid and cushion tires. 


Survival of the Needless to say, many of 
Fittest these patents amounted 

to nothing, and the ma- 
jority of those embarking in the business have 
not succeeded. It has been another case of 
the survival of the fittest. 





Straight Side Type 


The Straight-Side Type of today included 
in the Firestone line and other lines, is one of 
the oldest types now in general use. This 
type, which some feature as secure against 
rim cutting and as having extra capacity, is 
the original Dunlop style, improved. 


As the sides or “beads” of this tire do not 
come together at the bottom, a larger hole or 


air space is left in the case. But as practi- 
cally no space is gained above the level of the 
rim flange, where cushioning is needed, there 
is doubt of the value of this larger space. 


But the straight-side tire, properly de- 
signed, properly made, of the right materials 
has proved itself worthy, regardless of this 
consideration. The fact that the record of the 
“Firestone” in this type is above reproach 
demonstrates that the principle has merit. 


Security against rim cutting is not a matter 
of type of tire but of design and quality and 
the way the tire is used. No good tire of 
No More any standard type will be 


. ° cut by any standard rim 
Rim Cutting if properly used. On the 
other hand, any type tire will be ruined if 
abused by running on it any length of time 


when it is partially or wholly deflated. 


The Clincher Type of tire, which super- 
seded the straight-side in popular favor and 
demands some years ago, may be cited as the 
real standard of today. Particularly the latest 
form— the Quick Detachable Clincher. 





Regular Clincher Type 


The first Clincher Type, known now as the 
“Regular Clincher,” was a marked advance 
when introduced toward facilitating a change 
of tire. The hooked bead or base of the tire 
engages with the hooked sides of the rim. 
But the bead is made pliable for attaching and 
detaching, consequently the fastening is not 
sufficiently secure to afford a large margin of 
safety on larger size tires. To avoid accidents, 
lugs or staybolts must be used. 


The quick detachable clincher type is the 
final accomplishment—made possible by the 
introduction of a quick detachable rim with 
clincher or hooked side-rings. In this type the 
bead is made stiff, doing away with the need 
of lugs or staybolts and all chances of mishap 
and road changes are no longer dreaded. 


All these types are members of the “‘Fire- 
stone” family. As developed in the “Firestone” 
design and quality each type has done its 
part in establishing Firestone supremacy. 


-— Firestone Tires 


Smooth Tread or Non-Skid Tread In All Standard Types 


Tire Types and Treads 


By H. S. Firestone 


The Importance The matter of tread 
of the Tread is of more general 

interest and impor- 
tance to car owners than the question of type 
of tire. The quality and quantity of rubber 
used in the tread, the accuracy of compound- 
ing, determines the length and character of 
service. 


The ideal tread is the one with “life,” 
lots of resilience to smooth the road, coupled 
with toughness to withstand the grind, the 
friction, the heat, for the longest time pos- 
sible. 


No tread is made wholly of rubber. Pure 
rubber could not withstand road service or 
weather exposure. It is necessary to mix 
mineral substances with the rubber. 


The cheap, inferior treads are made by 
overloading the rubber with compounding 
materials and skimping on the thickness. 


Where quality is entirely sacrificed to 
price no pure rubber is used at all-—only 
enough “reclaimed” rubber for compounding 
purposes. And as compound weighs much 
more than pure rubber, a thick tread of heavy 
compound would give the tire too much 
weight. The natural result is that quality 
and quantity are both lacking. 





Quick Detachable Clincher Type 


The Built or But quality and quan- 
Moulded Tread tity of material are 

not the only factors. 
Character of workmanship has an enormous 
bearing on the final product. It is possible, for 
example, to cut down on manufacturing ex- 
pense by moulding a tread, but highest effi- 
ciency can be obtained only by building layer 
on layer, and curing all these layers into one 
tough, inseparable tread. 


Twelve years of supreme service on the 
road, with never an “off” season—the world’s 
record for durability and speed on Firestones 
of regular stock construction, leave no room 
for these standards to be questioned where 
quality is the issue. Such standards cost 
more at the factory but cost less on the road. 








Firestone Plain, or ‘‘Round’’ Tread Tires, are built 
by our Rubber and Tire Engineers, according to a tire-mak- 
ing know-how, learned by twelve years of undisputed leader- 
ship; learned during twelve years of uninterrupted supremacy 
in sure service given. The quality of material, the exactness 
of compounding, the extra thickness of tread, combined with 
extra lightness of weight, have captured this supremacy by 
victories in the hardest tests for durability and speed. This 
supreme quality has been made pre-eminent by closest atten- 
tion to minutest details, under an uncompromising inspection. 


Firestone Non-Skid Tires are the original all-rubber skid-pre. 
venting tread. They alone have passed the experimental stage, 
given absolute security against mishap. The inbuilt strain- 
resisting strength of Firestone construction, with the added thick- 
ness of the tough, resilient skid-preventing tread, hold the car 


firmly to the road or pavement. The many sharp edges .and 
angles, combined with the vacuum-creating hollows of the 
“N-o-n-S-k-i-d” tread, insure clinging security. The extra thick- 
ness of the Non-Skid tread makes certain extra service and 


extra resiliency on all roads, in all climates, at all seasons. 


Specify Firestone Tires for most car protection, most comfort, and— 


Most Miles Per Dollar 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 


All Principal Cities 
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How Is Divorce 
Affecting 


—women in general? 
—vyour daughters? 
—=VOUTr sons? 


—-you individually? 


The Twelfth Marriage 


A series of articles on 


DIVORCE 
By Honoré Willsie 


begins in the September 


HOUSEKEEPER 


and every man and woman 
should read it. 


O you know these facts 
about Divorce? 


Do you know that the 
United States has the greatest 
divorce rate in the Christian 
world? 

Do you know that the far- 
ther west one goes in America 
the higher grows the divorce 
rate? 

Do you know that children 
are affected by every two di- 
vorce cases out of five, chil- 
drenwhose parents have decided 
that they can no longer stay 
together? 

Do you know also that alimony is 


granted and mother in only 
one case out of every eleven? 


to a wife 


Have you ever been told or read that 
55 per cent of the women in the United 
States who have gained freedom in the 
divorce courts become self-supporting ? 

Do you know that the divorce rate in 
America increases three times as fast as 
the rate of increase in population ? 


HE first 


the September 


article to be published in 
number of THE 
Housekeeper will be devoted to Divorce 
for Drunkenness. 

This will be followed by three other 
articles: 

Divorce for Cruelty. 

Divorce for Desertion. 

Divorce for Infidelity. 


EITHER Mrs. Willsie nor THe 
Housekeeper takes any definite 
stand on what is commonly termed our 
**National Evil.’ From her deep and 
serious study of divorce in this country, 
Mrs. Willsie has written 


series. 


a wonderful 
Tue Housekeeper, in publish- 
ing this series, 
readers a vital question, 


simply puts before its 


which 


must 


each 


man and each woman answer 


individually. 
HEN you have read 
you will have a well-defined idea 
of how Divorce is affecti 
individual, is affecti 


these articles 


ng you as an 
ng women in general, 
is affecting your sons, your daughters. 
For from these stories you will learn 
why every twelfth irriage in the 
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nited States ends in Di VOrce 
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NOTICE ro 
give the old as 


weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's 


SUBSCRIBERS. —Change 
well as the new address, 


of Address— Subscribers when o sola a change of address should 
and the ledger number on their wrapper. From two to three 





will reach any new subscriber. 
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ihe supremacy of WHITE MOTOR 


‘TRUCKS 1s evidenced in still anoth- 


<i phase of molor lr: anspork alion by 


is ur use on the country estales of lwenly nine 
of the nalion’s most discriminaling million 
aires. Gl Where compelent drivers and exper! 


garage service 


discern 
brought 


men power: € 
and wealth. 
led then® 
lo choose 


WHITE __— 


a 










are seldom lo bel had. the same 
nent whic li, 
these 44 of ue 


TRUCKS as the a ? 
most dependable lo meet the conditions of 


country 
plant at 


lransporlalion: 4! The simple power 
1d control. well balanced chassis and 


durable construction. make WHITE [RUCKS 


SO lh ree 


trom trouble and easy lo operale. 


thal they are the only complele answer to 
the hauling problems of country estales. 


{i The 


Cleveland. 


White Company 





Copyright, 1899, by Notman, Boston 


Power Comes 
From Knowledge 


An individual who does not care 
to know never rises in the world. 


Power comes from ideas set in 


motion. 


If you have lost all desire to learn, 
you are on the down-grade. 


It is only a question of time be- 
forean energetic knowledge-seeker 
will step ahead of you. 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


The Harvard Classics 


This collection of books contains, 
within the limits of an ordinary 
bookshelf, all the essentials of a 
liberal university education. 
You know the story of the Five-Foot Shelf 
how Dr. Eliot, Ex-President of Harvard 
University, rounded out a long career as 
America’s foremost educator by producing 
| thisgreat work Its publication was historic; 
it is a work without parallel in literature. 


New Popular Edition 
at a Popular Price 


We have just issued a Popular Edition of 
the Five-Foot Shelf that will be sold at a 
popular price and on easy terms. 


In publishing the Popular Edition we are 
carrying out Dr. Eliot’s original idea of 
producing a set of books that could be sold 
at a price that would put them within easy 
reach of the average American. 


Have You Seen 
Our 64-Page Book ? 


Sent We have printed a handsome 





descriptive book, which gives 
Free 


all the particulars of the Har- 

vard Classics. This 64-page book will be 
| sent free to you, if you are interested in 
| this famous library. Simply mail the cou- 


pon cut from this advertisement. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc. 


Publishers of Good Books 


416 West 13th Street 
New York City 





P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 
416 W. 13th Street, New York 





‘ ‘ ‘ " 64-pa 
The Harvard assics, Dr. Eliot's Five 














In the 500,000 homes into which Collier’s goes each week, there are dozens of able men and 
women who are on the lookout for an opportunity to better their present position and increase their 
earning capacity. 

If you have a commodity to sell and want to put it on the market, COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED 
COLUMNS can help you. 


There are many concerns advertising nationally to-day and doing a tremendous business, who 
are graduates of this Department. 


Each advertisement is carefully scrutinized and those containing exaggerated or misleading 
statements are excluded from our columns. 











HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN AGENTS WANTED 





























SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN CAN INCREASE AGENTS, DON’T WASTE YOUR TIME ON MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND 
their earnings by placing our jewelry ‘chocolate and gum ead ones. Our staple necessity sells to every woman on county to handle best paying business known; legitimate, oa: you are 00 Ing 
assortment in small towns during spare time. Only men sight by our new plan. Sure repeater. Big money easily new, permanent demand; no insurance or book canvass- 
regularly employed on road wanted. State references earned. Write to-day for special offer to live agents. ing. Address Phoenix Co., 45 West 34th St., New York, e 
and territory. We want men capable of earning a large Commercial Supply Co., 51 Cambridge Bldg., Chicago. or an 0 ortunit 
salary and want them now. See Dun and Bradstreet rating. WANTED: ONE LIVE MAN IN EACH TOWN 
Devon Mfg. Co., Chicago. ADLER AIR FILTER KEEPS DUST OUT OF to take orders for men’s made-to-measure clothes. No 

your lungs. Necessity for all exposed to dust. Pocket money required. Latest styles and lowest prices. — ‘ 

: SSMEN: SEL ~ ;RADESPECIALTY ticle. Factories, drug, dept., auto-supply stores all buy. can build up a permanent business and make a splendi . hens 
—— we yoy ese a Po less Liberal terms to agents. Send 25c for sample pair. Use salary each day. We pay express, ship subject to exam- to earn money at h ome, 
than four sounds. Liberal commission on all business,in- Yourself. Adler Mfg. Co., 343 W. 13th St., New York City. ination and guarantee fit. Send your name quick for if A 1 ki ° 

i ebay ne en rib 28 moe agency and free samples. We use the Union Label on or 1 y ou are !00 ing for 
cluding repeat business. John Wilbur, Dept. 28, Dayton, O. ; mm... . ; my 
AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR all our garments. Regal Tailoring Company, 732 Regal . 

SALESMEN MAKING SMALL TOWNS JUST 80!d and silver letters for Stores and Office windows, easily Building, Chicago, Ill. a position as an agent or 

y you want pocket sideline. Something new, snappy, ®PPlied. Big demand everywhere. Postal brings free ray a rae 
pooner by "Quick een a, quemes commiamans. hate tor: sample. Metallic Sign Letter Co., 432 N. Clark St., Chicago. KUT-A-COVER, INSTANTAN BOUS ' yoee a salesman, or if y ou are 

itory ered. Burd Mfg. Co., 212 Sigel St., Chicago, Il. package opener and lid combined, a new low priced, fast . a a 

foe Soe ee i oy YOU CAN MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING ‘“lling household necessity; excellent profits; reorders; in need of a man to fill 

" ‘a ied isaminien 4 pasch ft " ‘very  exclusiveterritory. H.& R. Mfg. Co., 335 R. Broadway,N.Y. ge 

INCOME INSURANCE; SOMETHING NEW. our patented ironingwax and starch polisher. Every 3 i t | . me 
Liberal, new form, low cost poticy issues to men or women, woman and store buys. Repeat orders. Be first in your a arene art espons! re position 
all occupations, ages 16 to 70, guarantees an income of $25 locality. Write for terms. E. A. Bromund Co., N, Y. City. SOAP AGENTS: “MAKE MORE MONEY” i ose ‘ rat 
weekly for sickness or injuries, $5000 Accidental Death. selling largest line of Toilet Articles, Extracts, Spices and —read Collier S Classified 
Annual cost $10. $2000 Accidental Death, $15 weekly for AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO Household Necessities; Celebrated Ljnro Products—140arti- ‘ 
sickness or injuries. Annual cost $5. Midland Casualty sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com cles; Freight I aid; big commis.; handsome premiums for Colu mns 
Co.. 1345 Insurance Exchange, Chicago. mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write forterms. YoOurcustomers; Exclusive tg rritory; sample case furnished; 

Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 240 Bar St., Canton, O. free catalogues. Linro Co., 127 Linro Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. If , = tt ’ : 

THE SALES DEPARTMENT OF THE U. 8. + you want to go one 
Kellastone Co., need men between the ages of twenty-five SUPERIOR UNBURNABLE METAL POLISH; 00% PROFIT GLIDING CASTERS—JUST % > ‘ ACh 
and forty, to call on architects, contractors and builders. cannot burn, explode, harden or settle; $1.00 per gal- out. We want Agents capable earning $50.00a week. Ex- step farther and pl acti- 
Only men that can qualify as to character, tact and ability lon; 65c per gallon in dozen lots; 60c per gallon 100 gallon clusive territory with own sub agents. Set costs3c. Sells 1] . P k : es c fi 1j 
need appi*. A knowledge of the building business is not lots; 50c per gallon 1,000 gallon lots. Liberal commission. 10 to 25c. Homes buy 6 to 40 sets. Hotels 50 to 500 sets. cally make sure of finc Ing 
absolutely ecessary. Applicants must come to Chicago Unburnable Product Company, 302 West 26th Street, Anyone can attach. Noiseless. Save Carpets, Furniture 6 
for inter. otherwise no attention will be paid to New York City. and Won't Scratch Floors. Sensational agents’ Bonanza. what you want 
corresponae 4. Address. | Sales Department U. 8. Samples 4c. Evergrip Caster Co., 20B Warren St., N. Y. " a , 
Kellastone Vo., Chicago, U. S. A. aoUR N E w F ACTORY JUST oP EN KE D. setae: bah advertise vour desires 

ig line of new, down-to-date specialties. Red hot sellers. STLING GENTS WANTED FOR OUR . . ° 4 - cm 

TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED IN N. Y. Big profits. General agents wanted. Exclusive selling fast selling Sanitary House hold Brushes. Steady work. in C ollier’s 4 lassified 
Pa., S. Atlantic and Gulf States east of Texas, O., Ind., rights. Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Rig profits. Postal brings particulars. Dept. D. Hale & . Avs 
Kan., Mo., Col., Mont., Ore., Canada, and other go Kavanek, New Britain, Conn. Col umns 
NEE one ea nce just Inanching on the market. Lib. BIG PROFITS FROM PEPPERMINT VENDING ™ 

7 meee, ee a ee ee sae “. . Machines Reliable energetic representatives wan LITTLE GIANT LIF ND ORCE PUMP . 
eral commission on initial and subsequent sales, making Exclusive territory given. Small capital required. Refe Saves plumber’s bills Bs Ai pa. oo dl ah T he c classified ad vertise- 
large income possible. Can be handled alone or in con meme each 91 2s : . I i ppag ‘as 
junction with other lines. We wish to negotiate only with ences. Peppermint Importers, 213 W. 2sth St., New Y ork pipes. Absolute monopoly if you are a producer. Write ts © lh a dee | 
men of experience, good address and personal appearance = : a : oo a gd aoe agent's plan. J. E. Kennedy, Dept. C, 41 ments in ollier § are the 
Address American Motor Co.,810 Center St.,Brockton,Mass. YOU ARE LOOKING FOR MORE LONGGREEN. . tow, New York, cal ¥ h I aap Caen 
7 You doubtless deserve it, and willing to work for it. Our cream of the best want 

—s 2 “ an sme Soap and toilet artic le combinations have every ear-mark I WANT A COUNTY MANAGER WILLING 9° Pe. 

fc Ware - Lave ae 22 se Oe of a te or real Coin Getters, — - nor mg - — ~ qo business that pays right from start Life job. ads 1n the W hole U nited 

a Me " = iit tiaameate eden « re rite ndjgrs Pose agg proofs, Davis Soap Works t’s house-to-house selling, but it pays. Commission, but 
suits from $10.00 to $25.00. We furnish elegant large book 21 0 ss ; “7 ; ; ‘ selling I mis: t ~ 
outfit free of charge. Experience not essential, we \ a Davis Blég., Chicag Write Mi aoe oe Soe to learn what you don’t know? States. 
hustler. Splendid opportunity to make big money. The wen : sal on anager, 122 Sycamore St., Milwaukee, Wis. : , 

Handy Dandy Line, 415 So. Sangamon St., Chicago. JAPANESE w ISTARIA ODOR TALC POWDER . ] tis a prettv safe assump- 
appeals to people of discrimination. Pleased customers LIVE AGENTS WANTED-TOSELL“THE LIFE = } J = sien I 
bring new and repeat orders. Large profits. Exclusive ter- of Woodrow Wilson”—authorized edition. Big sales } ~~ P en’ 
ritory. Send for particulars. T.D.Gomi,3E.17thSt.,N.Y.C. Big commissions. Outfit furnished for 50c, subject to refund tion that a man doesn t 

on close of sales. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N.Y. piuieien ce "4 . ws z 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES YOU CAN MAKE $$$$ AS OUR GENERAL advertise his wants in a 
or local agent. Non-alcoholic flavors, perfumes, etc.; save AGENTS—$1000 CCIDEN ~~) ‘y FO 

BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, AND consumer 80%. Permanent business. Big profits. "Free $1 00 yearly. Ronin tae ee LD ms 5 MM national mage izine unless 
escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection Sample. Pitkin & Co., 115 Redd St., Newark, N. Y. sound. $250,000 deposited with State for policy-holders pro- 

Business. Limitless field; little c ompetition. Few op- tection. Liberal Commissions. Underwriters, Newark, N.J. th ose wants are W el | 

portunities so profitable. Send for ‘Pointers”’ today. SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES. BIG PROFITS ¥ 

American Collection Service, 51 State St.. Detroit, Mich. Nothing like New laundry-wax perfumes clothes AGENTS: FOR “EVERBRITE" GOLD GLASS W orth ad vertising. 
with lasting violet perfume, Send 4e for working outfit Letters for window signs and house numbers. These letters as , 

OWN A BUSINESS—MAKE BIG MONEY. Odor Gloss, 17 Water Street, New York City and numbers ¢ be sold very cit the co There ic ; nee 
Be Independent. Start during spare time at home and Chicago Glan Nove ity C Metin tan y in the country. | her © 1s anothet thing, 
grow fast. Mail Order or local. We, as manufac a — ok , ; 
turers, have a new “tested Out” selling plan that will a | phan P< /RTRAITS, 35; } ER. AMES, BSe; AMBIT a “ . a wo . too. 
make big money for our co-workers, Newly patented, eatit "ct ind Susalee tre c bacsty § = 1 Soret Ww omer nt pd big phe gle e AX . a ae? i 4 : 
queneday necessities of positive it. Zeneat orders. 1 : es and catalog free 0 dated Portrait ome O sé xig money saver. Every home needs i . “re ‘ en ; . 
Wartrala Ou. "i. Bs noon ‘ oad save ar nt ene Co., Dept. 236Z, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago Vossor cement mends permanently glass, crockery, furni I he pape rs of any city or 
in all localities. Get out of the ‘rut’? and write me for pa A les a rebel § oes Nothing too delicate Large town cover one compara- 
full outline of (copyrighted) plans; sworn statements NEW LADD CENTER DRIVE BEATER; [Tofitseasilyearned. Main or sideline. Write for full par- pare 
and positive proof Grasp this opportunity by writing sellsinevery home; all steel; 8 beating blades; beats eggs iculars oss Supply Co., 665 St. John’s Pl., B’klyn, N. Y cae >| ; , 1] ] ne lh ee | 
me today. J. M. Pease, President of J. M. Pease Manu- ery a: sensational success; big money; write tive y sma oca ity, anc 
facturing Company, 601 Pease Building, Buffalo, N. Y. nited Royalties Corp., 42 X Broadway, New York STOP! LOOK! LIST ! THIS ARTICLE : ° 

may make your fortune Jest seller on market. Large only one, +. hey mi AV In- 
HUSTLERS ARE MAKING BIG MONEY WITH profits. Send for particulars and sample. The Silvex Com es 
the Fuller—the best and quickest selling line of household P&Y, 305 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago troduce you to the man 
brushes made. Write now—we’ll help you win. Catalog iii if ’ are ceel 
REAL ESTATE free. Sample outfit. Fuller Brush Co., 31 Hoadley Place, | LITTLE WONDER $3.50 VACUUM CLEANER or the opportunity you are seek 
artford, Conn Yestern Branch, Wichita, Kansas ully guaranteed selling plan requires very little canvass- } P aca} > t 
CALIFORNIA ina, “Aueibe Shae titer Gare oblast Ulaaner areiid ah ones tar ing, and again they may not. 
i particulars ’. Beck g. Co.,9 E. 4% 3 ve york } r live } > 4 . 
FREE LITERATURE WILL BE SENT TO ANY PS, eee ap, Oe. 9S Gel M., How Vere. You may live in New York 


one interested in the wonderful Sacramento Valley, the “wwe : . _ ,AnwRe wawn “hic - rs isco— hile 
richest valley in the world. Unlimited opportunities; [NFORMATION FOR POLICYHOLDERS AGENTS AND SALES MANAGERS WANTED C hic ago or san I Francisco while 


. , od to sell the best line of Household and Toilet Brushes, ; 
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Quaint Booklets for Summer Reading 


3 Cures 
for 


the Blues 
G Oo lf 


GEORGE FITCH 


“For the Beginner the Hole 
Should be the Size of a Cis- 
tern, with a Concave Putting 
Green.” “Golf, to the timid 
man who has mowed a large 
field with a dull club for the 
first time, is an overgrown 
game of hide-and-seek which 
is played in a reformed cow- 
pasture with clubs and a vo- 
cabulary.’” Send this book 
to your golf fiend friend. 


The 


Automobile 


By 
GEORGE FITCH 


“A Swift Sketch of the Ma- 
chine’s Developmentin Speed, 
Expense, and Deadliness, from 
its Milk-Teeth Days to 100 
Miles an Hour and $1,000 a 
Minute—Pedestrians a Grow- 
ing Nuisance.” 
Contents: 

The Joys of Steam 

Six Cylinders and Perfection 

The Runaboutamileaminute 


The Auto of the Future 
Rules for Pedestrians 


Bridge 
enna FITCH 


A satire on the game, which 
the author defines as “Ordi- 
nary Whist with a Wheel of 
Fortune Attachment. It isa 
Cross Between Double-Entry 
Bookkeeping and Roulette, 
and is Played with a Deck of 
Cards, an Adding Machine, 








Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising 


! HE fight for clean advertising is not limited 
to-day to the magazines. An increasing 
number of newspaper publishers are awak- 

ening to a sense of responsibility to their readers. 

Witness the following editorial from the New 

York Evening Sun, accepting this responsibility in 

no uncertain words: 


“Any advertisement printed in a respectable 
‘‘newspaper carries an implicit guarantee that 
‘it is not misleading or in any way a swindle. 
‘‘Newspapers carry and expect to carry this re- 
‘‘sponsibility for their advertisements.”’ 


To fight a good fight in a cause one knows to be 
just, to fight on, sometimes almost single handed, 
steadfast in adversity—what greater reward or 
more inspiring can this win than to see others 
Swing into the ranks and press forward in the 
common cause. 


For many years Collier’s stand for clean, honest 
and responsible advertising won some praise and 
a full measure of ridicule and mockery. 


Not so these recent years. For year by year in- 
creasing numbers of magazines and newspapers 
have swung into the ranks of those who fight for 
clean, honest advertising. 


Encourage and support the newspapers and peri- 
odicals which are protecting you and your fami- 
lies. Scan the publications that you buy and if 
unfit tell them so. 


we. SAnwen. . 


Manager Advertising Department 


No. 82 
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A.S.& CO, 


No metal can touch you 


You may just as well have the best 


Will Make You Forget It’s Hot 





Read of the antics of two 
sailormen on shore leave 


SHORTY 
and PATRICK 


By Stephen French Whitman 


HORTY and PATRICK, 
J.$. $. Oklahoma, is the latest 
book by Stephen French Whitman, 
the author of Predestined and other 
well known stories. It contains in 
all six short stories; but not short 
stories in the sense that they are un- 
related and disconnected—for Shorty 
and Patrick are in all of them. The 
settings are in Coney Island and 
Hong Kong and pretty nearly every 
place between where Shorty and Pat- 
rick can find excitement and experi- 
ences to make you laugh. 


Get it at your Bookseller’s To-day 
Price fixed at $1.00. (Postage 12c extra) 





THE PIE 


and the 


PIRATE 


By ALBERT LEE 





'garter when you pay 25 or §0 cents. 


and a Promissory Note. Itis ° : : : 
listed as x Game, but Gener. |) YOur dealer knows which one it is; if 
ally Varies Between a Vice 
and a Life Calling.” 


he is uncertain about it, you tell him. 








The three booklets are uni- [| 
form in style, 36 pages, printed | 
| in black and red on antique |} 

deckle edge paper, cleverly || 
illustrated, and attractively 
bound in boards. The price 
at your bookseller’s is 35c 


Paris Garters give comfort. 


| 7 is a merry tale, clev- 
erly illustrated, and 
They stay up; they keep the hose snug and trim; || beautifully printed on 


and they’re made for long service. || #44 deckle-edge paper. 











Don’t forget to ask for it to-day at the 
| each. By mail from this of- All dealers in men’s wear sell them en eee Re ONE ae eee 
| fice, 38c each. | ithe beak cout doumpall 
| | 25 and 50 cents are 
ns P. F. Cottier & Son, Inc. P. F. CoLtier & Son, Inc. 
‘ity PUBLISHERS A. STEIN & COMPANY, Makers PUBLISHERS 
— 416 W. 13th St., New York City 

















Congress St. and Center Av., Chicago [J 416 W. 13th St., New York City 
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IX NEW STYLES, rang- 

ing in price from $1700 to 

$3050, all well equipped, 
compose the Abbott-Detroit 
line for 1913. Two of these 
models, the 34-40, Fore-Door 
Roadster and the 34-40, 5-Pas- 
senger Fore-Door Touring 
Car have a 116” wheelbase 
while the other four models, 
the 44-50 Demi-Tonneau, the 
44-50 7-Passenger Fore-Door 
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1913—ANNOUNCEMENT—1913 


A bbott-Detroit advertising for 1913 will be printed in 
SERIAL form. This is the first advertisement. Number 2 
will appear in the Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 17th; 
Collier's, Aug. 17th; Life, Aug. 22nd; Literary Digest, 
Aug. 24th. 





THE ABBOTT-DETROIT ELECTRIC SELF- STARTER | 


1913 Abbott-Detroit cars are equipped with our own 
specially designed, self-contained electric self-starter. 
This is not an experiment—not an attempted combina- 
tion of ignition, lighting and starting, but an electric 
self-starter,—a real one—a dependable one—built as a 
part of the engine—the first reliable one ever placed 
on a car—complete—part of the regular equipment. 








Visit our sales rooms and have its operation explained. | 





The Car Shown Above is the 44-50 Seven Passenger 
Fore-Door Touring Car 121 inch Wheelbase $2,000 
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tiple Disc Clutches; Strong, 
compact nickel steel Transmis- 
sions; enclosed Unit Power 








Plants; full floating type Rear 
Axles of nickel steel construc- 
tion, the housings of which are 
so designed as toform complete 
double trusses of great strength 
and extreme rigidity; Timken [% 
Roller and imported Schafer 
annular Bearings; oil tem- 
pered Springs; large Artillery 
Wheels, made of selected 











| ‘Touring Car, the 44-50 Battle- 

a ship Roadster and the 44-50 
tm | Limousine are built upon a 127” wheelbase chassis. 
: The morors, of the latest 
Continental, long stroke 
type, haveenclosed valves 
and many other desirable 
| 34-40 ForeDoor Roadster $1 7QQ = features;the 34-40 motors 


aD 


rea itr Sista 


»)) = =©644-50 models have 36” x 43” with the 


are 44” bore x 5}” stroke, 
while those of the 44-50 are 45” x 55”. 





The Tires—Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
—are mounted on Booth Demount- 
able Rims—the 34-40 models being 
equipped with 34” x 4” tires, while the 


“ phil es 
Pe 
anes 1 ahs headset 


yi exception of the Battleship Roadster, 
whichis fitted with 35’”x42” allaround. 


All of the models have an unders/ung 
spring construction which 
lowers the center of grav- 
ity and in addition to al- 
lowing the use of a very 
pleasing design of body 
tends to eliminate 

swaying 
and excessive skidding, making it safer 
to drive the cars at high speed. Osher 
important features to which your special 
attention is called are: Dry Plate, Mul- 


et bach RE a0 





{P Saigtte Stem $2,180 —_ 





44-50 Seven-Passenger Fore-Door 


Limousine, 121" wheelbase : $3,050 


Abbott )etroit 


Built for Permanence 
Guaranteed for Life 


hickory; Special Steels; heavy 
duty Forgings, double heat treated ; ventilated fore- 
Inside Control ; 
‘Ten inch Upholstering ; twenty- 
four painting operations on bodies. 


door Bodies 3 





Equipmentincludes black enamel, 
nickel trimmed Electric Head- 
lights; electric Side and Tail 
Lamps fitted with Tungsten 
very complete Electric Lighting System with Dynamo: 
capacity Lighting Battery; Extension Auxiliary 
Light; Dash Light; Splitdorf Dual Ignition Sys- 


34-40 Five-Passenger, Fore-Door $1 700 
, 


Touring Car, 116" wheelbase’ - 


globes ; large 





tem; speciallydesigned self-contained Electric Self- 
Starter; Booth Demountable Rims, Horn; com- 
plete set of Tools; Tire Repair Outfit; Jack; 
Tire Irons; Robe Rail; “Vool Box and Foot Rest. 


‘The Battleship Roadster has in addition, an extra 
equipment of two spare tires and tire trunk. 


Auxiliary seats a part of the regular equip- 
ment of the 44-50 Fore-Door 


are 
louring Car. 


lors, 


Bodies finished in any combination of three co 
standard finish. All prices F. O. B. 


After a careful consideration of these exceptional features and a 


running gear and Factory 


critic al 


examination of these cars them- 
think that you will 
agree with us that Abbott- Detroit 
1913 are the best cars in 
the world at the price. 


selves, we 


A d\_@ 





cars for 


44-50 Five-Passenger Fore-Door $1 975 
+] 


Demi-Tonneau, 121" wheelbase 


Send for 
Beautiful 
Art Catalog 





ABBOTT MOTOR COMPANY 


602 Waterloo Street Detroit, Michigan 


and 
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IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN 
IX YEARS AGO it was possible to take some glucose, add sugar, 
coloring matter, and other adulterants, and sell it as pure Vermont 
maple sugar. 

In 1902 more than one-half the members of Congress, more than one- 
half the Senators of the United States, more than half of the Governors 
of the various States, more than two-thirds of the members of the various 
State Legislatures, and public men of high and low degree all carried 
passes on the railroads and assented to the implied obligation thereby 
assumed. 

On January 4, 1903, fifty members of Congress recommended Peruna, 
each with a signed testimonial, all grouped in a full-page advertisement in 
the large newspapers of the country. 

Six years ago, when a President of the United States tried to make a 
combination of Republicans and Democrats to pass a railroad rate bill, he 
considered it necessary to work in secret, and when the arrangement was 
discovered everybody involved acted like persons caught in a_ scandal. 
To-day no stigma attaches to a man who votes outside his party on a 
question of principle. 

Ten years ago the president of a great life insurance company, ambi- 
tious to be Ambassador to France, gave a lavish public dinner to a French 
actress and paid for it with the policy holders’ money. 

Twenty years ago a large portion of the party politics of the Republi- 
cans in Congress consisted of waving the bloody shirt, of supporting force 
bills, and in general acting toward the South with that same vindictive hate 
which made the Reconstruction period the most detestable episode in 
American history. To-day there remains but one United States Senator 
who acts toward the South other than with respect and consideration. 


ONE THING INDISPUTABLE 
NE OF 


national platform is this: 


THE MOST conspicuous sentences in the Democratic 


The high Republican tariff is the principal cause of the unequal distribution of 
wealth 
Whatever honest disputes there may be about other aspects of the tariff, 
whatever other elements may enter into the high cost of living, that 
The high tariff tends to crystallize the 
Any typical, tariff-protected 


sentence as it stands is true. 
population of the country into classes. 
manufacturing town consists of one hundred-thousand-dollar house on 
top of the hill, and a hundred thousand-dollar cottages clustering 
around the mill in the valley. 


RELATIVE WEALTH 

— DIFFERENCE between the richest man in the country to-day 

and the poorest one is enormous and pathetic; it constitutes a real 
social peril. It was not so in the beginning. GEORGE WASHINGTON is 
said to have been the richest American of his era; ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 
father, living at the same time, is a classical example of extreme poverty. 
Put see what the father of ABRAHAM LINCOLN had. Though his home 
it was relatively as good as that of nine-tenths of his fellow 
He could and did walk out into the middle of 


was rude, 
Kentuckians of the time. 
Ilinois and acquire possession of 160 acres of the richest land in the world 
without paying one cent and without any more trouble than the mere 


act of saving it was his. At his home in Kentucky he could stroll into the 


forests and get an abundance of game and wild food within an hour’s— 


walk of his home. Above all, there was not that crystallized industrial 
order, begun and fostered by the protective tariff, which would have made 
him take a place in the shops, under a boss, and sacrifice what was to him 
and to others freedom and independence, though the historian may call 
it, in this particular case, shiftless idleness. The richest American of 
to-day and the poorest one are many social leagues farther apart than 
Grorce WASHINGTON and LINcCOLN’s father 


ONE TEST 
NEWSPAPERS harp continually on alleged inconsist 


H's STILE x 0 - 
encies, contradictions, and inaccuracies in RooseveLt’s speeches and 


letters. After all, the only man who ever threatened Roosevett with a 
libel suit failed to make good, and came out of the controversy with some 
humiliation. He was Simeon E. BALpwin, the present Democratic Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut 
THE McNAMARA CASE 
i ten McNAMARAS and their sympathizers made the mistal f 
trying to take a short cut to justice. We have t tablish order 


1g 


first. It is onlv after violence is suppressed and ordet ( ) d that 
ve can address ourselves to the busine f securit ti Labor oucht 
not to be impatient : never in the world before has it had inv sympa 
thizers. so much intelligence enlisted in its behalf Never was it going 
— ——-— = ——— TN 




















forward so fast as now. 


That progress is interrupted by every act of 
What we 
are trying to do now is to extend the definition of the word murder. not 
restrict it. We are trying to apply the word to the crimes by which a food 
manufacturer kills children with bad beef; a rich patent-medicine swindler 
destroys children by doped medicine; a rich factory owner destroys men 
and children by long hours or poorly protected machinery. 


violence, and it only makes bad worse to condone murder. 


THE UNSOCIAL SWAMP 

GENUINELY civilized country—economically speaking, at least— 

is one whose land is divided into small holdings, each of which 
supports its own family. This is the land’s final, stationary stage, so to 
speak—the sort of thing one sees, for instance, in the smiling, truly 
prosperous provinces of France. The French lend money to all the 
world. They are perhaps the most prosperous oft peoples. A country 
divided into such small self-sufficient holdings is defended in the strongest 
way against financial explosions and shipwrecks. Whatever may be the 
zest of cow-punching or the charm of the old-fashioned plantation life, no 
state can be said to have reached social maturity when it is composed of 
large holdings and its inhabitants are dependent on the financial ups and 
downs of the few. The swamp lands of the United States are particu- 
larly good examples of this sort of backwardness. They are useful for 
nothing but timber, and oftentimes not for that. Anything more unsocial 
or desolate than a Southern cypress swamp it would be difficult to imagine. 
Yet those who are interested in the tremendously important question of 
swamp drainage often meet with a curious local opposition, in addition 
to the obvious mechanical difficulties and the tangle of State lines. Owners 
do not want to break up their large holdings, even though the value of the 
land will be vastly improved. They have been big landholders for genera- 
tions, and big landholders they wish to remain, even though much of their 
land be worthless. It is a tradition or prejudice to which the tendency of 
However far or near Socialism may be, there is no 
doubt that—in a broad sense of the word—we are becoming every day 
more social. This may now be a matter of taste. It will presently be a 
matter of necessity. People will have to touch one another whether they 
like it or not. For there is less and less elbow room. 


the age is opposed. 


IN LIEU OF SOCIETY AND HOUSEWORK 

T IS UNFORTUNATE that the entrance of educated women into the 
responsible positions of the industrial world has not kept proportionat 
pace with their influx into the ranks of clerical work and unskilled labor. 
However chivalrous and kindly the masculine employer may be, his treat 
ment of the girls and women in his charge must always be of a somewhat 
formal and alien nature. 
nor can he quite win their confidence. 


He can never intimately understand their needs, 
But as larger numbers of women 
take places of responsibility in shops, mills, and offices coordinate with 
those of the men who are in power, a vital and intimate relation between 
the business and its women employees will tend to be developed: one sim- 
ilar to that existing in the best firms and factories between the emplovers 
and the men. Women are given to steadfast loyalties, and are especially 
sensitive to the personal touch. The whole social and moral tone of a 
factory may be changed by the advent of one woman of refinement among 
its emplovers. The quick, imitative minds of the little foreigners absorb 
with startling rapidity the atmosphere which she carries with her. Voices 
are lowered, swearing is diminished, clothes are modified, and gentler man 
ners are fostered when ‘de boss is a loidy.” And a feeling of security 
grows in young minds overtried by fighting an alien world for bread and 
decency, because she is also a woman and she understands. Much good 
may be accomplished by the estimable services of the professional social 
worker, but it will always be as a mustard plaster applied to the outsid 

The picture which often seems most touchingly beautiful of those b 

queathed to us from the “good old times” is that of the lady of the manor, 
with all the dignity and gentleness of her position, superintending the worl 
of the women—the spinning, dyeing and weaving, the baking and brew 
ing, the preparing of herbs and the making of clothing, and teaching to 
the maidens about her the care of their minds and bodies and morals in 
preparation for life. Why is such a position of dignity and power con 
sidered less beautiful for the gentlewoman of to-day? 


AMERICAN MINES 
ob EUROPEAN coal mines one miner per one thousand is 


annually. 


kille d 


In our country we kill five miners per one thousand annu 


ally; and this, although European mines are deeper and ordinarily mot 
dangerous than our We kill three thousand five hundred 1 minet 
year. Our mine superintendents are frequently not expert No exat 
ination is required. Another reason is the lack of safety lamp 
Europe they do not allow a naked lamp underground. The safety lan 
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are regularly tested, both above and below ground. In the early morn- 
ing inspectors go to every point in the mine and test for gas, telephoning 
their findings to the office. This is done before a miner is allowed to 
enter the mine. In European mines they take from ninety per cent to 
ninety-five per cent of the coal out of the mines. We take sixty per 
cent, leaving forty per cent of coal, through which gas is constantly 
leaking. Our mine floors are often covered with coal dust, the accumu- 
lations of years. Not only are these things a source of great danger 
but of frightful waste. Our coal mines invite thousands of foreigners 
annually, many of whom cannot read even their own language. As 
many as twenty-five different nationalities may be found working in one 
mine. Directions may be posted in twenty-five different languages, and 
yet not more than twenty per cent of the miners may be able to read 
any one of them. The introduction of these inexperienced men is little 
short of criminal. They are often given free rein in the handling of 
explosives. In Europe the task of mining is handed down from father 
to son. The boy is a helper for years before he is allowed to become 
a full-fledged miner and permitted to handle explosives. A chain is as 
strong as its weakest link, and a coal mine is as dangerous as the most 
ignorant and incompetent of its workers. 


rHE WESTERN FARMER 

= MLORADO sold more apples in 1911 than Oregon, Washington, 

4 Utah, New Mexico, Wyoming, and Idaho combined. The Jona- 
than is the best of Colorado’s apple crop. Colorado also raises good 
crops of peaches, strawberries, and raspberries. Its Rocky Ford canta- 
loupe is known wherever cantaloupes are known. Colorado’s orchard 
growth is almost exclusively on the western slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Alfalfa can be raised wherever irrigation is possible. Alfalfa is 
not only a valuable crop, which to-day sells for five times the prices of 
a few years ago, but it puts the land back in excellent condition for 
crops which exhaust the soil otherwise. The Greeley potato—a Colo- 
rado crop—has a high reputation and is sold in States which are them- 
selves heavy producers of potatoes. Under especially favorable condi 
tions the Colorado farmer can make twenty-five per cent annually on 
the valuation of his land; the average Middle-West farmer is very often 
content with a profit of five per cent. There is constant sunshine during 
the growing season in Colorado. The orchardist thus gets a color in 
his fruit that the Eastern farmer cannot get. The fruit growers of the 
West insist upon uniform methods of packing, which also enhances th« 
reputation of Western fruit in the market. The farmer of the East 
and the Middle-West can learn much from the modern methods of the 
1 


men who, for one reason or another, have gone to the far West and 


tarted over again Environment makes modern methods almost com- 


I = 


pulsory. A fresh start often means new life. 


IMPORTANT PROGRESS 

XN A RECENT criminal case the Criminal Court of Appeals of Ok 
| homa lays down a final rule which is likely to result in crimina 
giving that State a wide berth. The defense relied entirely upon techni 
calities for a reversal of the judgment. The court announced that “tlhe 
davs of a purely technical defense, unless based upon a substantial right, 
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have passed and gone, never to return in this State.’ The testimony, 
according to the opinion, overwhelmingly proved that the defendant was 
euilty. The people of Oklahoma, the court says, spend annually more 


money to enforce their laws than they do to educate their children. 


It outrage on nd justice, and a crime against society, for appellate 
turn criminals loose who have been legally proven guilty, or to send 

r back t ] ret! d at the expense of the people, upon legal quibbl 
e without substantial justice It is such so-called judicial decisions, in 
I] in criminal cases, that are responsible for the growing demand 

iple for the recall of judges. When we read some of these opin 

we are imp! ed with the thought that if the courts do not exercise 
f ( see that they ar urts of justice, as well as courts of 
( ho are htful source of all power, will take the matter into 

nds and there is no telling what the result will be. 

Ms 1 pl iin talk from thi bench. If we had more of it, resp¢ ct tor the 
- ‘ : 3 vf 

urts would soon take the place of that disgust which the public now 
feels as a result of senseless hairsplitting. Many leaders of the bat 
ell 1 ate the example of the late Chancellor HENry C. PITN1 
lersc ; ither of Justice \LAHLON PITNE\ o! the Supreme ( ourt 

t tl nited Stat In a tribute which GILBERT COLLINS, a distin 
] er. paid to Vice Chancellor Pirney (Memorial to 
Hent ( itne ~sth New Jerse [equity Reports ), he said 
liked best, unless perhaps one with the court 
I l 1 judge id d an absurdity, 
n | tin Vv ad 

ry t tl d I nt wno8nYg lawyet There are too many time 
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servers among the profession, and their influence has been baneful. Per- 
haps if we had greater judges we would have greater lawyers. The 
really great judge admires the lawyer of spirit and independence. Jus- 
tice rarely flows from men of small minds. 


THE THATCHER CASE 

* )LLIER’S, several weeks ago, printed an article dealing with the 

4 well-known Thatcher disbarment case in Ohio. The principal 
ground for criticism which has made this case notorious is that many of 
the charges upon which THATCHER was disbarred consisted of his utter- 
ance, during a judicial election campaign, of diatribes against several 
judicial candidates who later, as judges, sat on the bench which accused, 
tried, and condemned him on charges which included his alleged libels 
against themselves. This fact, however, was true only of the Ohio State 
Supreme Court; THATCHER was also disbarred by the Federal Court for 
the Northern District of Ohio, and whatever may fairly be said of the 
merits of this latter disbarment, it would be an injustice to the Federal 
judge, Joun M. KILtirs, to leave the inference that he was one of those 
judges who tried and disbarred a law yer on charges which included cam- 
paign diatribes against themselves. Also, Judge KILtits was criticized 
as not being free from the bias and prejudice which might be presumed 
from his membership in the same local bar (Toledo) as the accused 
lawyer. Asa matter of fact, Judge Kitiits had not spent his legal career 
in Toledo, and had moved there only recently, at the request of the Presi- 
dent, on the occasion of his appointment to the Federal bench. 


AN ECHO 

HERE ARE TOO FEW of this generation who appreciate the 

humor of “Bitt” Nye. The fame of Mark Twatn outrivaled 
his. The two were entirely apart in their methods. Nye convulses you 
in the twinkling of an eye. Twain draws your sense of humor with 
the deliberation of one preparing you for the treat. Nye was closer to 
the West than Twain, and he was later. Twain went West with the 
gold seekers. Nye followed the railroads. Twain followed the news- 
paper business with uneven success in Virginia City, Nevada, and became 
discouraged with his own possibilities as a writes It was one of his 
early ebullitions of humor that lost Nye his place on one Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, paper, and induced his friends to launch the “Boomerang.” Some 
of these same friends helped defeat his ambitions as a lawyer. They 
thought Nye’s accession to the prosecuting attorneyship would make a 
joke of the office. It is as likely that the resp msibilities of the office 
and the prospect of a legal career would have turned Nye’s talents into 
serious channels. But, fortunately or unfortunately, Nye’s propensity 
for humor burgeoned early in his Western career. When he was a_jus- 
tice of the peace in Laramie, his office was over a livery stable. At the 
foot of the stairway Nye nailed this placard: “Twist the tail of the gray 
mule and take the elevator.” If his humor was spontaneous, his sense 
of justice was just as keen. Philosophy there was in his work. Humor 
is, in fact, largely philosophy. ‘Men will fight,’ wrote Nye, “until it 
is educated out of them. Most wars are arranged by people who stay 
at home and sell groceries to the widows and orphans and old maids 
at one hundred per cent advance.” 


THE PARK 
HE PARK is the most human of all our painfully erected institu- 
tions, not on account of its topography, which is often sadly arti- 
ficial, but because of the surge of humanity that ebbs and flows through 
its crooked meanderings or its geometrical preciseness—from early morn- 
ing when the driftwood of the city that has lain about through the small 
hours is swept out, and into obscure corners, by the tide of workers on 


their way to work; through the morning hours when the little white- 
capped children bob and twirl about on its sunny surface; through the 
afternoons when the leisured and the fashionable sail by on its high- 
ways; to the gas-lit evening hen in all the little bays and coves life- 
boats are in process of construction. It is then that the park most fully 
performs its function of bringing nature closer to humanity. To th 
elderly and the very young, and to all others whg look with critical 
eyes upon the phenomenon of dozens, yes scores, of loving couples, each 
publicly and shamelessly locked in an eternal embrace, it may then seem 
brazen, even repellent But to th isceptible the sight takes on quite 
another aspect. Like laughter and imprecation and other expressions 
yf genuine emotion, this one is startlingly contagiou lo every lovet 
ho finds the loved one impervious to pleadings and arguments, we would 
uggest that he take a ll through the bal: had park and t1 
the power of b psychology, but to all maidet uld keep to tl 
narré path of drawing-room etiquette ( | eatest 
tion, beware the park! 
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At sunset. into the ring swung 
in all the 
colored glory of beads 


the braves multi- 


and paint 


HITE EARTH has failed in its job. But 

White Earth has its celebration every year, 

nevertheless, and it is with the celebration 
that this story has to deal. 


The White Earth Indian Reservation lies in Minne- 
sota, about two hundred miles northwest of St. Paul. 
It consists of thirty-two townships. When the tract 


was ceded to the Indians it consisted of thirty-six 
townships, Government sold four of those hav- 
ing the best timber, and with the proceeds established 
a tribal fund of s million dollars. This might 
have placed the White Earth Indian in the millionaire 
that, in relation to Indian funds, must 
the white’s gift for mismanage- 


but the 
veral 
class were it not 
always be considered 
ment. 

The White Earth Indian is of the great nation of the 
Ojibway or Chippewa He is the Indian who gave 
Longfellow Hiawatha. His reservation is a tract of 
great beauty—of rolling prairie and timber land, of 
lakes and and far sweep of low-lying hills. 
Nature never crowded more loveliness into any twelve 
hundred square miles than she has into these. 

It was on the 14th of June, 1867, that this reserva- 


rivers, 








tion was given to the Chippewa. The anniversary 
of this event appeals to the white as an occasion for 
rejoicin: So thousand dollars is taken from the 
tribal funds each year and given er to the Indians 
wherewith to rejoice And the Indian goes about his 
rejoicing ser y, with a dignity and clarity of vision 
A 1 the white is utterly unprepared to appreciate 


it IS by no means certain that to rejoice is the main 
iced at the tallana ia Gotan %5 the celehvation 





grounds. Indians are inherently social, quite like other 
humans, in fact They « n gatherings and cere 
monies, the go the humor, and the pathos 
that belong theret he winters on the reservations 
are 1 e day Ht and houses and tepees 
e j It is fine to 
pend g ind ways, on 
full 9 | tic hite n su 
S I iT cl 
M\ ( { l 
rl 13tl Jun ‘ brilliantly, ear at White 
Fart! A]] long the conde that 
vind 1 1 the ere 
lotter d ss ¢ i. | ‘ 
celel TI | é 
é a tT) 
} 
1 lame | ind \ 
tii f ] ( i eper 
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were set up, and visiting was begun a full day before 
actual festivities opened 

The celebration grounds are in the little agency town, 
also called White Earth. The road to them winds up 
a hill, turns down through a little wood that is ferny 


and cool, then out into a wide, circular, open space. 
Imagine this wide space sloping gently to its center, 
where a shallow ravine opens into a placid, reed- 


trimmed lake. Imagine all the sky line fringed with 
trees and with tepees from the which the smoke rises 
gently. Imagine a sky that is wide and very near, and 
imagine the rich green of the slopes, thick grown with 


and wild roses, and half a dozen American 
flags drooping against the sky, and the lake reflecting 


This is the amphitheatre where the Chip- 


swect grass 
the heavens 
pewa last month celebrated the forty-fourth anniver- 
sary of their gift of the White Earth 
celebrated this and several other things! 


Reservation ; 


HE 14th was heavily clouded. It rained at fre- 
quent intervals. But the program was carried out 
fairly completely considering the weather and Indian 
deliberateness. 
Along about ten o’clock in the morning, when the 


sun was making a supreme effort to get through the 
clouds, and succeeding only in loading the misty air 
with the smell of sweet grass and briar rose, there 
reached Superintendent Howard’s house the sound of 


a drum. It was a far-away sound, but it was enough! 


\ white can beat a drum to make your feet carry you 
through a Gettysburg; an Indian can beat a drum to 
carry your soul back to the sacrifice of blood upon 
a stony altar 

We reached the crest of the hill just in time An 
Indian bearing the American flag swung up the road 
toward the celebration grounds. Standing back from 
the line of march, I caught him and all the rest of 
the procession against a sky line of living, brooding 
gray After the solitary flag bearer came the Indian 


physique, 


I swing 
ing across the sky After 
the police came a rush of music and brown faces above 


This was the White Earth school band 


police, silent, immobile, magnificent of 
| 


i 
ike gray-green clad bronzes 


blue uniforms. 


\ long break in the line Then again the drum 
beat. Across the sky swung a line of mounted braves, 
scarlet and green and blue and gold, with beadwork 
and paint, eagle feathers fluttering against the brood 
ing gray After the mounted braves tramped un 
mounted braves and, following these, a group of plod 
ding squaws bearing the eagle feathe var fla 
the tribe 

Rising every sound hat m 

me a incient war cry that ised the hair ( 
to one’s ilp t r ta \ \nother wait, then an 

ther eep I lus ind \\ peta scn | mand 
passed Behit 1 ime ther smaller group ) 
bra Ss, Marve usly | g nother war T 
These re 0! x i I 

the celebration. | rt gg f veh 
le rowded h Ine ‘ 

() ( € Ma 1 it 
, n it 

; wit 
=. : oe 
\ io ca 

| t m tl HH 1 ( 
thit Ge not ( 

| rushing | 
caug! } enter 


the celebration grounds. 


and | 
mere 


thought 
salute it, to carry it in his parades. 
His grievance is too deep, too old for 


thrill 


without reply. 
voicing. 


What 


do 


with 
of 


you 


to a 


the 


suppose 


i 
White | 
something 
flag. 








First, that somber face under 
the rippling folds of the Stars and Stripes. 

What do you suppos¢ 1 
to a Chippewa 


ur fl 


we 


We 


the flag 


call 


force 


patriotism at 


the 


means 


g means to an Indian— 
farth Chippewa? 


You 
the 
Indian to 


He does so gravely, 


to him? 


Under it came the conquering race that slew his fathers 


and took 
drunkenness, 


him, 

made 
white 
name 


over 


tion. 


with 


under that 


defrauded him 


his land 


Under that flag have come to him 


debauchery, 


has 


disease, 


been 


and 
treaty solemnized under that flag with his fathers, 
his children, 


flag with him has been 


respected 


r¢ bbe ry 


with 
No oath 
held by the 


inviolate. No promise of redress made in its 

has been fulfilled. What can our Stars and 
Stripes mean to a White Earth Indian? It has waved 
his reservation for forty-five years. There re 
mains to him now less than one-fifth of that reserva 
Of all the rest the citizens of the flag have 
Under its protection the White Earth 

Indian has degenerated from a moral, self-respecting, 


self-supporting human into a diseased pauper, 


with only 


his pitiful pride left of all his former manliness 


HIS was the 


What can FI: 


old chi # 


Phe 


police 


nee ded 





no such 


Vy nane 


old man, 


is 


14th 


g Day mean t 


my 


CiDOW agal 


Lowering Clouds. 


I have 


seen eighty-five 


an 


of June. Flag Day fi 


Indian 


/ 


am 
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Its Deathblow 


q The Annual Celebration of 


a Dying Race Commemorates 













ervation 


have lost our own morals. 


make money off us 
Examples of what the 


They have taught us their white crimes. We 


They make us drunk to 


old man meant are numerous. 


For instance, many deputy marshals have grown rich 


in this simple mannet 


If a marshal arrested an Indian 


on the reservation (possessing liquor) and took him to 
St. Paul, the Government gave him $400 for the job. 


It was customary to let 


dred n 


ner \ccording to our 


L 
f 


ft prepossess 
ing There are several 
very beautiful exceptions 
White 
Earth Reservation, but, 
for the most part, the 
behind the 


to this on the 


mentally and 


physically. They are the 
meek, willing, long-suf 
fering, overworked bur 
den bearet f the tri 
heavy ot and 
mind is through the 
squa that the mixed 
blooe l e come to the 
reser 

I V al tar etweet 
ir¢ the W nen 


willing to marry an In 
dian. White 


lewet cruples Up to 

the White Earth Reser 

vation have come the 

scum of the earth, men 
1 


willing to sell the race 





hilde 
chudren 


the Indian walk the two hun- 


iles back to the reservation 
\fter the braves the squaws, bearing the war ban- 


white standards, the Indian 






over each other. The cry rose and fell, rose and fell, drift- 
ing across the prairie slope, cutting through the droning 
notes of the “Miserere,” lifting the heart of the hearer 
to a swelling passion, half of race memory of a time 
when whites, too, had chanted, half of pity for a passing 
race. When the chant stopped abruptly, a Chippewa 
filled a beautiful pipe of the sacred red pipe stone, lighted 
it, took a whiff, and gravely bore it across to a wait- 
ing Sioux. Not until every Sioux and Chippewa had 
smoked, and each Sioux had shaken hands with each 
Chippewa, was the ceremony completed 

There standing among the watching 


were whites 
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i xt 











At intervals, at the bidding of the braves, squaws arose and moved sedately 


into the circle . 


Drunkards, hoboes, and gam- 
ed many of the 


It-is the mixed bloods who 


mixed bloods 


tribe, who have been the tools 


uitors of the fullbloods 


carrying the ancient war 


for the land allotment 
of a squaw, men willing 

] 
to live in unspeakable 
squalor and more un 
speakable disease for the 
sake of | ¢ Nl idlene Ss 
blers ese have fathet 
The re t was inevitable 
have D ed lud to the 
of tl | d tl 

1 the 

I \ he r 
te , 
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ter t 1 le 
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nothing to protect them from 
Star and Stripes nor the flut 
feathers And they who had 
to the burden bearing, who 
ficed life and hope of a 
m " he pre rved, had been 
( ruction 
f the THdiane: in weiicles 
1) n , edar | 
] \ 
{ tid \ i 
r aurin the ¢ 
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‘ | rite ( 
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; 
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recounts he 


Shawl draped, dark garbed, they never forgot the burden 


men who had helped put through the legislation that 


took the Indian lands; men who sold the Indians 


whisky, who sold them rotten groceries and useless 


machinery; men who saw their own unacknowledged 
mixed bloods T he peace cere 
mony is by way of being a ghastly joke! The Chip 
pewa is still fighting worse enemies than the Sioux; 
this wat was born an Indian 


Chis 


children among. thi 


was lost to him when he 


YPEECHES by Indians, 
followed th 


mixed bloods, and whites 


lowed the peace ceremony Old May-zhuck-ke 
ge-shig made the best of the spec hes Tall austere, 
wit dignity of the prince he is, the old man did 
not talk long, and we whites got only such fragments 
S T T eT rT T ~ ( 

My name is Lowering Clouds. I am an old. old 
man. Eighty-fiv ummers have passed me by. Each 
winter now I think will be my last My father died 

tle I shall die otherwise. thouch I. ¢ | 

a S101 | I ( f those chiefs vl 
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They flashed across the circle like 
Old chiefs half blind 


with trachoma, young bucks 


rainbows. 


sure of life, togethe r 


to the poorhouse where they take care of old women 
Some of the whites are honest. Our agent here now 
never breaks his word. There is much that | 
say, but who would listen? This is all.” 

The merry-go-round cut in on the old man’s speech, 
his speech in commemoration of the Indians’ arrival 


would 


at White Earth. There followed a bow and arrow 
contest cheek by jowl with a baseball game betwee n 
the rival school bands This last the young fry pat- 


ronized largely. Farther up the slope the old 
squatted, breathless, about a hand game rh 


cies of this were too much for the 








casual white ob- 
server. One could get that there was the same joy 
in gambling that we whites show, the same reckless 
betting, the same jokes over loss and gain. There was 
a care-free quality about the game that gave 
of the Chippewa as Father Aloysius 
to me. Father Aloysius has been priest to the 
Earth Indian for thirty-three years 

“When I first came here the Indians were moral, 
and in their own way 


a glimpse 
described him 


White 


deeply religious and in their 


own way thrifty. They gathered wild rice and berries 


They had gardens. There was an abundance of game, 
plenty of furs and fuel. They were a healthy, con 
tented people until the whites got on the reservation.” 

HERE was a red glow behind the clouds low in the 

West before, from the foot of the main flagpol 
came a peculiar beat of drum. It “magicked” the whole 
motley crowd of us. It was more than the tocsin, 
more than the dance rhythm, more than the spring call 
It brought us all with a rush ped-off circle 
about the flagpole. There we breathless in 
terval while the drum urged the m our bodies 





The west was crimson. The scent of sweet grass beat 
The west rl t of 


} 
against our faces on the wings of the evening wind 
Then there was a cry, a wordless chant tha u and 


} 
I heard and answered many thousand years ag 
Into the ring, in all the multicolored glory of beads 
and paint, swung a dozen moccasined bra rhey 
flashed across the circle like rainbows They moved 


with a step impossible to describe—a step grave, lilt 


ing, rhythmic, now slow, three beats to step, 
swift, three steps to a beat. Old chiefs, half blind witl 
trachoma, and scarred with scrofula an t 
starvation; young bucks, fresh and sure of , danced 
side by side, turned by the alchemy of the drum mad 
ness into like things, as young and vivid 
At intervals, at the bidding of tl , squa 

arose and moved sedately into the 
of the wild sweep and swing of the dance 
to forget the burden bearing, even w | 
Dark garbed, shawl draped, they moved about the 
with a side step that scarcely ruffled their rts. W 
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From the Top of the Highest Building in the World 


small city. 


The tall building in the foreground is the New York Municipal Building which itself will house enough people to populate a 
administration. 


This picture was taken from the Jifty-seventh story of the Woolworth Building, now under construction in down-town New York. 
lt is constructed in such a way that Chambers Street passes through the center. 


In it are the offices of the city 
So carefully was this building planned that the location of each desk was fixed before the cornerstone was laid 

















The Wyoming, Fastest American Battleship 
Exceeding her contract speed by a knot and a half, this latest dreadnought set a new record for the navy’s capital ships by mak 
ing 22.045 knots in the standardization trials off the Maine coast The Wyoming is the navy’s eighth dreadnought, with four more 
tuthorized and building. But by 1915. Germany will float 


with the United States eventually falling behind Japan and Fran 
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HIe story on this page can best be 

told through a sequence of extracts 

from contemporary newspapers—and 
from one document much more formal, the 
Report of the Special Committee of the Sen- 
ate to Investigate the City and County of 
Albany. The first will be from the “Wall 
Street Journal” on a date soon after the Chi- 
cago Convention. That litthke community of 
bankers can afford to pay well for the best in- 
formation, and the following account, though 
it lacks one detail, is by far the best narrative 
so far published of the inner workings of the 
machine at Chicago. We quote: 





“At Chicago very little of the inside work done 
became of public knowledge. It was necessarily 
secretive. That was a part of the strategy of these 
political leaders. A day before the convention or 
ganized a voluntary committee was created by com- 
mon consent, consisting of eight delegates. Six 
of these were United States Senators—Root of 
New York, Smoot of Utah, Penrose of Pennsyl- 
vania, Lippett of Rhode Island, Crane of Massa- 
chusetts, and Sanders of Tennessee 

“This ... self-appointed or strategy committee 
planned every feature of the convention, every 
detail, as carefully as Sherman prepared his plan 
f campaign through Georgia or Von Moltke pre 
pared his campaign against the armies of Louis 
Vapoleon. Every conceivable emergency of condi- 


was discussed 


The next two sentences deserve the distinc 
tion of such conspicuousness as the typesetter 
can lend: 


“The rulings which Senator Root might be called 
upon to make were thoroughly discussed and, after 
agreement was reached, the wording of these rulings 
was put into typewritten manuscript. The commit- 
tee formulated a plan by which every Taft delegate 
knew that no matter what the questions before the 
convention might be, the proper answer was ‘aye.’ 

“How prolonged and exhaustive was the work 
done by this committee on strategy can be judged 
from the fact that several members of it caught 
only short naps during all the time the convention 
was in session. Mr. Devine of Colorado, chairman 
of the Committee on Credentials, did not leave his 

hair for thirty-nine hours, excepting for a moment 
or two. His food was brought to him.” 

So much for the narrative of the conven 
tion. But Wall Street, in addition to getting 
the best attainable information, gets also as- 
surances, and the ‘‘Wall Street Journal's” 
account closes thus: 


‘Our business men were informed that the cam 
paign, when it actively begins early in September 
will be conducted with as much vigor and tho» 

ughness as characterized the direction of the con 

ention itself.’ 

It will be. And the reason is that the 
man who was in charge at Chicago is the 
same who will be in the saddle. At Chicago 
he kept in the background, and during the 
campaign, for reasons of prudence which he 
does not wholly approve, he will work through 
But William Barnes, 
Jr., of New York is the general manager o 


a colorless figurehead. 


all there is.of the Republican party to-day 
[le deserves it. He is the man who long ago 
determined to rid the party of Roosevelt and 


Weeks befor 


planned what was done at Chicago, and 


that Roosevelt stands for 


ugh the little group of men like Penrose, 
Crane, and Root he carried it out to the lette1 
hese men acted as his lieutenants, some of 
h degree and some of mere messenger-boy 
It was a characteristic rdle for Root; 
been doing it all his life—performing, 

F bolder initiative than himself, fot 
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William Barnes, Jr., of New York 


He is the dominant personality in the Republican 


party to-day. He was the manager of the Taft 

forces at Chicago; he is the director of Taft's 

campaign now, and is Republican State Chairman 
Tweed the thief, for Ryan, and for Barnes, 
those services which involve appearance be 
fore the public, which require an impressive 
dignity, a solemn respectability 

BARNES THE ACTUAL CHAIRMAN 


When the convention was over, Barnes 
was in an exultant mood. He forgot for a 
moment those episodes in his existence which 
make the limelight undesirable, and felt lik« 
taking the national chairmanship; in this 
expectation he attended a conference with 
Taft and his other advisers in Washington 
The prudence of some Western advisers pre 
vailed; it was determined that Barnes should 
stay in the background, and an inoffensive 
personality, Mr. Hilles, was given the nominal 
national chairmanship. The real situation, 
however, is told in this headline from that 
New York paper which is the most bitter of 
Mr. Roosevelt's newspaper enemi 


BARNES TO GUIDE HILLES 
New York Boss to Head Advisory Republican 


Campaign Committee 


He Will Thus Have Authority to Direct Presidential 
Fight While the Chairman of National Committee 
Will Have to Shoulder the Responsibility . . . 


So much for the relation of Barnes to Taft 


the campaign, and the Republican party. D« 
fore passing to a description of Barnes which 
contained in an official document, and 


which rests upon sworn testimony, read thi 
clipping: It may sound cryptic, but the e: 


planation will be found in the Senate d 

ment later on. This paragraph appeared 1 
the “Wall Street Journal’ for July 18, undet 
the heading “Legislative Printing Award’ 


“Albany—The printing board of the State has 


IDaid It 


SULLIVAN 


awarded to the J. B. Lyon Co. of this city, for $286,- 
702, the contract fo: the legislative printing for 1913 
and the contract for publishing the session laws for 
the next two years. The contract for department 
printing was awarded to the Argus Co. of this city, 
for $193,954, the contract being for two years.” 

The meaning of this inconspicuous para- 
graph, which does not contain the word 
Barnes, is, nevertheless, that Barnes has at 
tended to his graft for the next two years 
His income secure, he can now devote himself 
to the mission of which he boasts, “to rid the 
Republican party of all this damned pro 
gressivism.” Bear in mind those names, J. 1. 
Lyon Co, and Argus Co., and read now some 
extracts from the Report of the Special Com 
mittee transmitted to the New York Legisla 
ture on the 20th of last March: 

“Almost all the printing and advertising for the 
city of Albany is done by the Journal Company 
and the Argus Company, and the major portion 
of the printing and advertising for the county 
of Albany is done by the Journal Company, the 
\rgus Company, and the J 
Mr. William Barnes, Jr., 


the city and county of Albany, owns the majority 


B. Lyon Company 
the Republican leader in 


of the stock of the Journal Company, and he also 
owns one-fourth of the capital stock of the J. B 
Lyon Company.” 
Please bear 1 ind we are reading 
Cas€ year 1Nn Mind we are reading now 
from an official document. 

“The public printing in this city and county has 
developed into a form of private secret trust, i 
which Mr. Barnes is a beneficiary with large i 
terests. He not only profits by the public contracts 
which the Journal Company and the J. B. Lyon 
Company have, but he also receives a commissio 
for public work done by the Argus Company on pul 
lic contracts which neither of his companies has.’ 

\nd the word “graft,” as used on this page, 
is not the language of him whom Mr. Barnes 
would call the reckless muckraker. That 
word is official, too. 

‘The most conspicuous beneficiary of graft, pub 
lic extravagance, and raiding of the municipal 


reasury we find from the evidence to be J/) 


William Barnes, Jr., himse 


\ttend now to a familiar picture in that 
freemasonry of big money and high politics 
where men like Barnes have their being. 
hey asked him who were the other stock 
He refused to an 
swer. (He was under oath.) Then they asked 
him specifically whether Anthony 
not the third largest stockholder 


holders of his company. 


Brady is 
Brady is a 
Democrat, a big Democrat, almost as powet 
ful in the Democratic party as Barnes is in 
the Republican. Again Barnes refused to an 
swer. Would it be a fair inference that this 
bipartisan arrangement is a guarantee against 
any interruption of Mr. Barnes’s income whet 
+] ; 


le State goes Democratic ? 


Barnes gets it coming and going.’ 


That sentence is not the present writer’ 
is the official language of the committee 


But all this is merely the petty side of 


arnes’s characte i the sordid littl crooked 
nesses by whi h a bo buvs bread and butte 
or himself, provides himself with a l 
nd his family ith a retinue of set 
Even that ugly heading in the committ 
report, “Vice in Albany under the Protect 
of Republican Politicians,” suggests merel 
mmon characteristic of sucl | 
as the one Mr. Barnes has built Ch 
important aspects of Barnes, th a 
which he is one of the country’s big and 
haracters, can 











Elementary first aid and bandaging 
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O ONE who has given the 

3oy Scout organization a 
fair trial can doubt for 
a moment its potential value in 
gaining the enthusiastic interest 
and shaping the characters of 
boys. The difficulty to-day in 
realizing on this potential value, 
in making the possibilities of Boy 
Scouting prevail, lies in finding 
the right men to act as Scout 
Masters. And that will, doubtless, 
remain the difficulty. The Scout 
movement is most potent because 
of its spontaneity, its firm base deep in the natural out- 
door instincts of boyhood. To make it the adjunct of 
the Y. M.C. A. or of any other organized charity, how- 
ever worthy, is to rob it of its best asset. Yet, es- 
pecially in the cities, it is too commonly falling into 
the hands of such alien organizations, in spite of the 
wishes of the National Headquarters to keep the move- 
ment a separate thing 






THE NEED OF GROWN-UP LEADERS 


HE reason is easy to see 


tively simple matter to raise money for a 


It is always a compara- 
“ch irity”’ 
It is 


dificult to find men who are ready and competent to 


and to employ men to do the charitable work 
act as volunteers. Arguing that it is better to have a 
Boy Scout brigade as an adjunct to some local charity 
organization than to have no patrol at all, the move- 
ment is given over to the Y. M.C.A. or the Boys’ Club 
or the church. But it does not belong with any of 
these excellent institutions. It has its own work to do 
in its own way, and it should remain free and abso 
lutely unsectarian. Its great need everywhere 
is men, men who gre 


to-day 
sound, 
who love boys, are not afraid of hard exercise, and 
are willing to give of their time to a good caus¢ 
That there are to-day seven thousand Scout Masters 
enrolled at the National Headquarter 
sections and representing, probably, over 
under their 
many of them are the re 


physically and morally 


vering all 
100,000 bovs 
hopeful sign, even  thoug 


workers in charitable 


care, 1S a 





organizations 

The need of adult workers is most keen] 
the smaller towns and villages, because the best anc 
most energetic young men In such communities t often 
desert their homes for the larger cities he workers 
onditions are otherwis¢ 


are fewest where 
successful Scouting In such towns and villages the 
outdoor life which is at the basis of Scouting is « 

to attain; the boys have few rival amusements and i1 


terests ; 
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Camping trips are the most important part 





Scouts: 


Training the Men of To-morrow in Courage, 


Health, and Efficiency 


PRICHARD EATON 


or any taint of “charity.” It ought to be a spontaneous 
banding together of all sorts and conditions of boys, 
ruled by men who are disinterested and who command 
the confidence and respect of the entire community. On 
no other basis is the Scout movement likely to succeed. 

Granted such conditions, let us see what the move- 
ment can accomplish. In a certain Massachusetts town 
of, approximately, 2,000 permanent population, well 
known to the present writer, a band of Boy Scouts 
was organized two years ago by a young physician of 
the place. The town is peculiar in that it has a large 
summer population of very rich people, and the old- 
time independent Yankee life of the village has given 
way to an almost English society, with what few 
Yankees who are left and a considerable Irish popu- 
lation as retainers to an aristocracy of dollars. The 
boys all come from the families of these tradesmen, 
gardeners, coachmen, etc. There are very few genuine 
farmers left in the region. There is no Y. M. C. A 
in the town (moreover, many of the boys are Roman 
Catholics), no meeting place for the young people of 
any sort. The boys used to gather in front of the post 
office of an evening. There they heard, especially from 
the chauffeurs of the rich, language that was anything 
but refined. There was no male school teacher in the 
town, even in the high school, though the town prides 
The boys were entirely neg 
lected abroad, and too many of them at home; and 
there was much complaint about their rowdyism, their 
foul language, and their tendency, as fast as they grew 
into the late teens, to drink bad whisky purchased more 


or less openly at the village drug store. 


itself on its civic spirit! 


MAKING OVER THE BOYS OF ONE TOWN 
I HEN the Boy Scout patrol was organized. The doc- 
tor, who had no previous experience in such work, 
secured as helpers three young men in the town equally 


inexperienced. All four were busy, and could give 
far less time than should have been given. But still 
thirty boys were enrolled, uniforms were donated by 


certain rich summer residents (it would have been far 


better to have made the boys earn them; always make 
uur boys earn their equipment if you can), and an 
ictive campaign was started. The doctor, one evening 
eek, taught first aid. Two helpers started basket 
ll one or two evenings a week in an old building too 
the purpose, but the best available. The 
helper took the boys on two- and three-day 
hikes as often as he could find the time and get enough 
wether, climbing mountains within half a day’s 

urne vhich most of the boys had never had the in 
itive t mb before. On these hikes simple rules of 

é 1 gien¢ f sanitation (such as boiling all un 
te f guage free from all profanity, were 
earned to cook. They vied with 

t 1 e was stone dead before 
Ca , take ire f their 
is, how to dress for 

é t time becam« 
tal vS an its of beautiful 
nery. Quarrels and foul play in games were 
knowt It used to be a weary Scout Master 

rn¢ m these hike 





of Scouting, and must always remain so 


grounds. There had never been any organized athletics 
for the boys before, the only team of any sort in town 
being a summer baseball nine made up chiefly of waitéts 
at the hotel 
There were full-sized events for the boys over sixteen, 
up to the mile run; and fifty-yard dashes and sack and 
three-legged races for the smaller boys 
The meet attracted con- 
siderable attention, and brought in more than enough 
gate money to pay expenses, which is a better way to 
get it than begging donations. The meet was closely 
contested, the final score standing 78 to 72. The relay 
race was won by a margin of four inches, after a 
nervy sprint to the tape. The boys learned to work to- 
gether as a team, they showed grit and determina- 
tion, and they came home with the prize 
proud and happy. Now they are planning another 
meet, and, with the aid of a surveyor, they have 
staked off a quarter-mile track of their own, and are 
going gradually to cover it with ashes. 


The boys trained for their meet eagerly 


Somebody also 
donated a cup for a relay race. 


ribbons, 


MILD DISCIPLINE IS EFFECTIVE 
ILITARY discipline is no legitimate part of Scout 
ing in America, but, of course, a certain degree of 
discipline is not only wholesome for boys, but essential 
in governing them. None of the Scout Masters in this 
town of which we speak knew anything beyond the 
simplest of military evolutions; 
lutions were sufficient to keep the boys. in line when 
marching through a town, and ordinary setting-up ex- 


but these simple evo- 


ercises were sufficient to give them better ideas of 
When the time came for a certain annual 
30y Scouts were 

In past years 


carriage. 
outdoor meeting of the citizens, the 
asked to act as patrols of the grounds 








All boys love to build fires and huts, to swim in strange 
waters, to explore new places 











clears his 


Out-of-door life for a hoy deepe ns his chesi, 


eye, teaches him mechanical expertness 
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Ordinary setting-up exercises were sufficient to give them better ideas of carriage 
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the speakers had been considerably annoyed by small 
boys in the outskirts of the grove, and there had been 
more or less rowdyism, and theft of cakes and cookies. 
Here is where the value of giving boys an organiza- 
tion of their own, and of trusting to their pride and 
latent sense of responsibility, was made apparent. The 
boys turned out in uniform. Their patrol leaders (not 
the adult Scout Masters) assigned each to some task— 
helping women out of carriages, ushering guests to seats, 
protecting the food near by while the exercises were 
going on, and suppressing the small boys on the edge 
of the grove. Most of these Scouts had themselves 
been looked upon as natural foes of peace in the past. 
Now they were trusted with a share in the proceedings, 
and the honor of their organization was at stake. 
Their politeness as ushers, their eagerness in main- 
taining silence and order, their neat appearance, and 
good carriage was something of a revelation to the 
townspeople, and nothing but praise was heard for 
them. That shows what inexperienced men, working 
without much material equipment, and with only a 
fraction of the time to spare which ought to be given 
to the boys, can accomplish for the youngsters of a 
village with the Boy Scout movement behind them. 
PARENTS OFTEN ARE UNAPPRECIATIVE 
N THIS work with the boys, the year has proved to 
the Scout Masters that their greatest foe is not the 
boys themselves but the parents. Perhaps other Scout 
Masters elsewhere have had similar experiences. When 
a two-day hike is planned in school time, it must be on 
Saturday and Sunday, or, at any rate, Friday after- 
noon and Saturday. But it usually turns out that only 
a fraction of the boys in a patrol show up for the start. 








Getting the best possible exercise, and unconsciously stor- 
ing up beautiful impressions and useful information 





A certain degree of discipline is not only wholesome 


for boys, but essential in governing them 
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Joe’s mother is afraid he will catch cold sleeping on 
the ground. Tom’s mother wants him to work Satur- 
day morning. Fred is in the high school and has les- 
sons to get, which his mother won’t let him study on 
Sunday. Jack’s father wants him to drive the livery 
team Saturday afternoon. And so it goes. Some of 
the boys are lazy, of course, and some of them—no 
doubt due in part, let us hope, to the unconscious influ- 
ence of their parents—are unwilling to give up, even 
once a month, that dollar they earn on Saturday as 
caddies. But, in the present writer’s experience with 
Boy Scouting, it is either the timidity or the heedlessness 
or the actual greed of the parents, not the boys, which 
interferes most seriously with the Scout Masters’ efforts. 


THE HEALTHY APPEAL OF THE WOODLAND 


F COURSE, the two- and three-day hikes, or camp- 

ing trips, are the most important part of Scouting, 

and must always remain so. Not alone is the woodland 
life the basis of the Scout appeal, but it is on such trips 
that the boys are kept most constantly in touch with 
their Scout Master, are under wholesome discipline, are 
getting the best possible exercise, and unconsciously 
storing up beautiful impressions and useful informa- 
tion. There is no game that the smaller boys enjoy so 
much as tracking, and a good tracker has to have sharp 
eyes. All boys love to build fires and huts, to swim in 
strange waters, to explore new places. It is hard to see 
how any parent can prefer to have his boy caddying for 
a probably profane golfer or loafing on the street cor- 
ner, when he might be in the woods, deepening his 
chest, clearing his eye, learning mechanical expertness, 
and from waking to sleep time tramping with some- 
body whose care it is to shape his character for good. 
Yet the fact remains that in the smaller towns, at any 
rate, the Scout Masters have to contend with the indif- 
ference or actual opposition of the parents as much as 
with the indifference of the boys. One of the first 
things for the Scout Master to do is to gain the coop- 
eration of the parents. If you can get an indifferent, 
lazy boy, apparently destined to street-corner loafing, 
out into the woods, and rouse his rivalry to excel in 
swimming or cooking or climbing, you'll find him a 
pretty real boy after all. But if you look for the cause 
of his former indifference, you will usually find it in 
his home. He is the boy whose parents will not help 
you. Oftentimes you will have to rouse them before 
you can rouse him. And that is quite as hard a task 
as convincing certain Massachusetts mothers that their 
tough young hopefuls will not get “rheumatics” sleep- 
ing “on the bare ground.” It is a part of Scouting to 
teach boys how to avoid colds and afflictions while liv- 
ing in the open—a very useful knowledge to possess, 
but one for which mothers do not always see the need 


WINNING THE SPURS OF SCOUTHOOD 


Ho’ far Boy Scouting is from being all play may 
be judged from the requirements for a second 
and then a first-class Scout. A second-class Scout must 
pass the following test: 

1. At least one month’s strvice as a tenderfoot 

2. Elementary first aid and bandaging ; know the gen- 
eral directions for first aid for injuries; know treat 
ment for fainting, shock, fractures, bruises, sprains, in 
juries in which the skin is broken, burns and scalds; 
demonstrate how to carry injured, and the use of the 
triangular and roller bandages and tourniquet 

3. Elementary signaling: Know the semaphore, or 
American Morse, or Myer alphabet 

4. Track half a mile in twenty-five minutes; or, if in 
town, describe satisfactorily the contents of one store 
window out of four observed for one minute each 

5. Go a mile in twelve minutes at Scout’s pace—about 
fifty steps running and fifty walking, alternately 

6. Use properly knife or hatchet 

>. Prove ability to build a fire in the open, using not 
more than two matches 

8. Cook a quarter of a pound of meat and two pota 
toes in the open without the ordinary kitchen utensils 


9. Earn and deposit at least one dollar in a public 


Demonstrating how to carry the injured 


Twit mums nore vemtarernn 
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10. Know the sixteen principal points of the compass. 

To become a first-class Scout, this is the test he 
must meet: 

1. Swim fifty yards. 

2. Earn and deposit at least two dollars in a public 
bank. 

3. Send and receive a message by semaphore, or 
American Morse, or Myer alphabet, sixteen letters per 
minute. 

4. Make a round trip alone (or with another Scout) 
to a point at least seven miles away, going on foot or 
rowing boat, and write a satisfactory account of the 
trip and things observed. 

5. Advanced first aid: Know the methods for panic 
prevention; what to do in case of fire and ice, electric 
and gas accidents; how to help in case of runaway 
horse, mad dog, or snake bite; treatment for dislo- 
cations, unconsciousness, poisoning, fainting, apoplexy, 
sunstroke, heat exhaustion, and freezing; know treat- 
ment for sunburn, ivy poisoning, bites and stings, nose- 
bleed, earache, toothache, inflammation or grit in eye, 
cramp or stomach ache, and chills; demonstrate arti- 
ficial respiration. 

6. Prepare and cook satisfactorily in the open, with- 
out regular cooking utensils, two of the following arti- 
cles as may be directed: Eggs, bacon, hunter’s stew, 
fish, fowl, game, pancakes, 
hoe cake, biscuit, hardtack, 
or a “twist,” baked ona 
stick; explain to another boy 
the methods followed. 

7. Read a map correctly, 
and draw, from field notes 
made on the spot, an intelli- 
gible rough sketch map, in- 
dicating by their proper 
marks important buildings, 
roads, trolley lines, main 
landmarks, principal cleva- 
tions, etc. Point out a com 
pass direction without the 
help of a compass 

8. Use properly an ax for 
felling or trimming light 
timber; or produce an article of carpentry or cabinet- 
work or metal work made by himself. Explain the 
method followed 

9. Judge distance, size, number, height, and weight 
within twenty-five per cent. 





10. Describe fully from observation ten species of 
trees or plants, including poison ivy, by their bark, 
leaves, flowers, fruit, or scent. Or six species of wild 
birds by their plumage, notes, tracks, or habits; or 
six species of native wild animals by their form, color, 
call, tracks, or habits; find the North Star, and name 
and describe at least three constellations of stars 

11. Furnish satisfactory evidence that he has put into 
practice in his daily life the principles of the Scout oath 
and law. 

12. Enlist a boy trained by himself in the require- 
ments of a tenderfoot 

It is apparent at a glance that a boy who can qualify 
as a frst class Scout has absorbed a good deal of use- 
ful information, and trained his hand, eye, and mind 
in many directions. In addition, to prove that he has 
put into practice in his own life the principles of the 
Scout oath means that he must be an upright boy, hon 
n speech, helpful in deed, obedient to his leaders, 
and respectful of the laws 


est 


SCOUT MASTERS HAVE TO BE REAL LEADERS 


| [ IS also apparent that to aid boys to pass this test 
he adult Scout Masters must be men with some 


good bit of 
physical stamina, and, above all, with the right moral 


influence over the young, alike to discipline and to in 


practical experience of the woods, with a 


spire them. It is not necessary that the Scout Masters 


be able themselves to impart all the instruction re 


quired. The Scout Manual, a full and interesting book, 
ll d 


will « that If it were, there would be fewer Scout 
Masters than at present! But the Scout Master must 
15 Voncluted on page 31) 











AM going tod write soberly of this man. 
this series have I been forcibly despoiled of too 
many superlatives. But few tall words remain, and 

I must of necessity be niggard of them. Every fact 
shall feel the restraining leash of understatement. Speak- 
ing frankly, I cannot quite grasp Gunsaulus. Blithely 
taking up the materials of his life and beginning to 
put them in order, the work, half finished, comes to a 
pause. I am like the farmer at the menagerie, who, 
after viewing a dromedary for the first time, rejected 
the contradictory mass of biology on the hoof, declaring 
emphatically : 

“Huh! There ain’t no such animal.” 

Is there such a man as Frank W. Gunsaulus, who 
does the things alleged of him? Chicagoans claim that 
there is and that he is the very spirit of Chicago. In 
fiction we should instantly brand such a character as 
impossible. The man, if there is such a man, can at 
best and at most be only a preacher. 

“Only?” Chicagoans deride the word when applied 
to Gunsaulus. 

He is multiple and unconfined. He is the sweating, 
striving, conquering spirit of Chicago! He is Chicago, 
religiously, morally, artistically considered 

“Nonsense!” we urge. “The man has no millions.” 

Again the Windy citizens are moved to scorn. No 
millions? Neither had Frances E. Willard, whose 
saintly, passionate life set forward temperance and en- 
nobled the womanhood of America and the world, and 
yet she was a part of the spirit of Chicago. Neither 
has Jane Addams millions, yet she has put a woman’s 
heart in the whole municipal life of Chicago, has kindled 
the sympathy of woman for her own flesh and made a 
lie of By ron’s ironic couplet: 


Already in 


And every woe a tear can claim 
Except an erring sister’s shame 


No millions? lor that matter neither had MeCor 
mick when he invented the reaper, without which we 
could not have garnered the grain to feed the sol- 


diers who fought the great war. Pullman had no welter 
of millions when he began to make the slumber wagons 
that put the traveling world to bed and knit up the 
raveled sleeve for all who journey in the night. Armour 
had no millions when he began to see possibilities in 
the American steer, and to breed him bigger and bigger 
in the pastures of commerce, until now he stands with a 
hoof on either of the four great continents, and whisks 
with his breeze-blown tail the islands of the sea. Mar- 
shall Field had no millions when he began to widen the 
aisles and pile higher the shelving stories of his great 
emporium until the shoppers of the Mississippi Valley 
went through his doors. 


PREACHED THREE MILLIONS FROM ARMOUR 


ILLIONS do not make the Chicago spirit. The Chi- 
cago spirit makes the millions. Dr. Gunsaulus has 
no millions, but when he crooks his finger millions run 
to him. He preached three millions out of one pocket 
with one sermon. He is a merchandiser in moral values 
He is a dreamer of dreams who makes his dreams come 
as true as did McCormick or Field 
“Do you mean that?” said Philip D. Armour, some 
twenty years ago, at the close of a sermon in which the 
young Gunsaulus had told what wealth ought to do for 
the young people in a district of hivelike tenements 
where Plymouth Church, of which he was pastor and 
Armour a supporter, had a little Sunday 
mission. “Do you mean it?” 
“Of course | answered the 
“Then give me five years of your time and I will give 
you up to a million dollars for the development of your 


begun with 


mean it preacher 


idea.” 

“Done,” said the speculator in morality stocks, as the 
two gripped hands 

But the enterprise proved bigger than either sus 
pected. A million from Armour! Five years from 
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The Premier 


By PETER 


HIS is the second article of the supple- 
mentary series on American preachers. 
The subjects of succeeding articles will be: 

The Rev. Alexander Mann of Trinity Epts- 
copal Church, Boston, who occupies the pulpit 
of Phillips Brooks. 

The Rev. C. L. 
dist Church, New York City, a power in the 
Methodism of the country. 

The Rev. William Rader of Calvary Pres- 
byterian Church, San Francisco, crusader as 
well as preacher. 


HA 


Goodell of Calvary Metho 


MA 
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Gunsaulus! It was only like putting up margins on an 
order to buy industrial education stock; but. both have 
covered their margins long since. Armour’s hun- 
dred thousand was multiplied twenty-eight times, till 
his investment represented more than two millions eight 
hundred thousand dollars. Gunsaulus’s five years has 
stretched almost to twenty. All the best years and the 
best energies of his preaching life have gone into his 
pulpit dream of a technical school for boys in the neigh 
borhood of the little mission. Out of the sermon in 
Plymouth Church in 1893, out of the handclasp of 
Armour and Gunsaulus on the idea has grown the great 
Armour Technological Institute, with its thousands of 


students, and its rank with Massachusetts Institut 
of Technology among the great American universi 
ties of the hand and eye 

“EVERYTHING ELSE BEFORE HE IS A PREACHER” 


UNSAULUS, we are assured, is an idealist, but also 
He throttles pessimism. He 
negatives. weight to “if” 
dropped it secretly at midnight from the State Street 
bridge into the Chicago River. While the late William 
T. Stead was preaching on “/f Christ Came to Chicago,” 
rank W. Gunsaulus was taking it for granted that He 
would come and was enthusiastically preparing the city 
for His reception 

But what Chicago objects to most of all in 
mate of Gunsaulus is the idea that he is on/y a preacher 


knows no 
and 


a positivist 


Long ago he tied a sash 


any esti 
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Pulpiteer of Chicago—a 


Man of Many Manzfestations 
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“Why,” they urge, “he is almost everything else before 
he is a preacher.” 

And yet the first idea to grapple with is that he is a 
preacher—and one of the world’s great preachers. But 
beyond this he is one huge psychic complication. Let us 
do a sum in personality, and see if we can accept the 
totals as the composite of one man. For a paragraph 
or two we will pile up instances. 

A picture dealer in Bristol, England, was standing in 
an auction room where the contents of a manor house 
in the neighborhood were going upon the block. Beside 
him stood a tall American. An unsigned portrait of 
some supposed ancestor of the house was put up. The 
\merican scanned it casually at first and then eagerly. 
The bidding was dispirited. While it progressed the 
\merican continued to examine the picture, now mi- 
nutely, now at a distance, but always with growing 
animation. At length he turned to his friend, the pic- 
ture dealer, and said: “That is a Rembrandt.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the art dealer. “It is un- 
signed.” 

“No insisted the tall American, enthusi 
astically deep shadows, that touch of light, the 
soul that out of the eye—the atmosphere! the 
temperament! the ensemble! It is all Rembrandt. Only 
he could have done it.” 

The art dealer bid in the picture. 
firmed the judgment of the American. 
the Boston Museum 

their 


matter,” 
“those 


k ” ks 


Later critics con- 

The portrait 
They 
Rembrandt, for it is the 


hangs to-day in boast in 
that it is 
artist’s portrait of his old father 

The scene now shifts to Holland, where Joseph Is 
Painter of Toil,” ha 


Boston best 


raels, a Jew, called now “The 
led a new school of painters to victory 
Among those who came or so, in thei 
struggling days, to the 


leagues, to encourage and appreciate, was an Americat 


every year 


doors of Israels and his col 
preacher. 

Weissenbruch, another Dutchman who did landscapes, 
enjoyed the fellowship of this American. They liked 
each other, these two, preacher and painter. As boon 
companions they rambled for days at a time through 
the over the canals, and in the and 
studios of Amsterdam, and the American continually 
broke his labored Dutch to fragments as he gave up tlic 
enthusiasms and the inner confidences of his soul upon 
artistic themes. 

And now we can come home again to Chicago, and to 
the museum of the University of Chicago, where is a 
remarkable collection of 
finest in this country, a collection which could have been 


fields, galleries 


Japanese sword guards, the 


assembled only by a rarely discriminating mind which 
had soaked itself deep in the knowledge of Japanes¢ 
history and art to gather and winnow so critically 
these mementoes of an age and a craft that are gone 
In the museum of the city of Chi- 
cago is a collection of old Wedgwood pottery so 
fine that a descendant of Josiah Wedgwood, seeing 
it, was glad to think it might go back to England for 
thirty thousand dollars 


or passing swiftly 


ONE OF THE MANIFESTATIONS 


Chicago wert 
edition of the 


A HhaAnd literarily inclined gentlemen of 
thumbing through a 
Eugene Field. 
“That doesn’t sound like Field,” said one, pointing to 
a poem entitled “The Death of Shelley.” 
“Why, no,” the other, after 
“Besides, it strikes me I saw that poem the other day 1n 


posthumous 
poems oft 


exclaimed scanning it 


a volume by some one else 


\ brief search brought to light a volume by an ther 
Chicago poet, comparison of the Field volume with 
which revealed a number of poems common to each. It 


looked like plagiarism. Obviously Eugene Field needed 
not to plagiarize Had the other poet done so Inves 
tigation developed an interesting explanation. In | ield’s 
later years, sadly overworked and besought by many, hi 
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was often much put to for material to fill his column, 
“Sharps and Flats,” in one of the daily papers. 

“Say,” he coaxed one day of a friend, “haven't you got 
some good stuff to help me out with?” 

“T will try, old man,” said the friend; and later, 
when he thought of the busy, overdriven paragrapher, 
lecturer, and poet, he brought him a bundle of his un- 
published verses. These appeared from time to time 
unsigned in Field’s column, and after the death of 
that lamented genius, his literary administrators inno 
cently published as his some half dozen or more of 
these poems of his friend. This was the explanation. 
There was no plagiarism at all; only the mute elo- 
quence of a rare and noble friendship 


ADMINISTRATIVE. TALENT WAS UNSUSPECTED 


ND now we may pause and tell off our total: for the 

tall American in the auction room in Bristol, Eng- 
land, so intimately acquainted with the work of the mas- 
ter painters that he can swiftly and surely recognize the 
unsigned Rembrandt when he sees it; the art enthusiast 
who felt a score of years ago the spell and power of 
the new Dutch school of painting, and made himself the 
friend and associate of the now dead Israels and Weis- 
senbruch, before the genius of the work which will 
long survive them had been recognized; the man who 
delved in Japanese huts and palaces for sword guards, 
and who pursued Wedgwoods till he has the finest col- 
lection in America; the boon companion of ’Gene Field, 
who loaned him poems for his column and saw them 
published unsigned and unclaimed, is one and the same. 
The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing. We shall have to admit 
our dromedary. And our 
dromedary is a preacher. 

How many times in this 
series already have we dis- 
sipated the notion that a 
preacher is not a_ practical 
man? Again we shoo away 
this ghost of popular miscon- 
ception; for before Dr. Gun- 
saulus preaches he adminis- 
ters the affairs of the great 
Armour Technological Insti- 
tute of which he is president. 
Again and again he has re- 
signed, and sometimes they 
have accepted his resignation, 
but they cannot fill his place. 
No wonder that many insti- 
tutions of learning East and 
West have sought him for 
their executive. His admin- 
istrative talent, which no one 
supected till that day when he 
struck hands with Armour in 
front of his own pulpit when 
both were warmed by the 
afterglow of his own ser- 
mon, is remarkable. Early on 
most any Monday morning 
we shall find him at the 
president’s desk at Armour 
Institute, dictating letters, 
solving difficulties, planning 
enlargements, talking with 
teachers, or meeting the personal difficulties of students. 
There was a time when he knew each student person- 
ally. The essential element of his administration, as 
of his life, is democracy. Races, colors, conditions are 
nothing to him. He cares for manhood. 

The son of a millionaire and the bootblack on the 
corner could all have an equal chance in Armour In 
stitute. That was the original idea. The school was 
planned for the poor; but it was planned so well that 
the sons of the rich have always jostled and in later 
years sadly crowded the poor. Dr. Gunsaulus mourns 
this fact to-day, for always his face is set toward th 
common people 

Once a rich father complained that his son was in 
the same class with a colored boy. “He was but he 
isn’t,” was the tenor of the reply of Dr. Gunsaulus. 
The colored boy made ninety-eight per cent in his ex- 
amination. The white boy made fifty per cent. Sepa 
ration in that school was, therefore, inevitable 


THE ARTS HE CULTIVATES 


HEN the week’s work is well started at the Insti 

tute, Dr. Gunsaulus is very likely to pack his grip 
and dart out of town, east or west or north or south, to 
deliver a lecture or a series of them. Savonarola, Henry 
Ward Beecher, “The Later Eloquence of Puritanism” 
these, with Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Browning, Glad 


j 


stone, and others of the great names of life and litera 


2 


ture, have been his favorite lecture topics He ha 
lectured over one thousand times in America Put 
them ti gether. day after day. and the make nearly tht 


years of solid lecturing 





Dr. Gunsaulus is a real poet. He ha 1 t™ 
volumes of excellent vers¢ He is a writer bool 
His first volume came from the press in 1879. TI 
have en appearing with tolerable regularity eve! 
since 

He h dealt in fiction “Monk and Knight,” 
two-volume historical novel, treating of the days of 


the Reformation, the times of Luther and Erasmus, 
bears the imprint of his name. His admiration for 


Early on most any 


Gladstone expressed itself ina splendid popular life of 
that great statesman. 

With boyish energy he romps through the days. He 
seems to have always read the latest book; he is steeped 
to the neck in the life of the day, and has, besides, the 
whole canvas of history just behind his brow, where it 
will unwrinkle in a moment to afford his mind the 
proper background for the excogitating of whatever 
message is demanded by the moment. The extent and 
range of his accurate knowledge is surprising. H® will 
frequently startle a specialist with some bit about the art, 
science, or craft which the specialist himself did not 
know. 

As to art: it is his plaything. He goes to look at pic- 
tures as other men go to see a ball game—for diversion, 
for pure sport. While his friend soothes his nerves with 
an after-dinner cigar, Dr. Gunsaulus will soothe his by 
the writing of a poem. 

3y the way, speaking of art, had you heard that Chi- 
cago is to be the future art center of America, if, in- 
deed, it is not already? That in Chicago the Art 
Institute, at this moment, has more students of art than 
are to be found in any other school in the world outside 
of Paris? And did I not tell you that Dr. Gunsaulus is 
the spirit of Chicago? It would be difficult for Chi- 
cagoans to agree upon any man as having done more 
to foster the artistic spirit among all classes in the 
City by the Lakes than he. 

3ut the greatest art, after all, of Dr. Gunsaulus, and 
the one he practices most assiduously, is the art of 
friendship. His friends are legion and they are every- 





Monday morning we shall find him at the president’s desk at Armour Institute 


where; at home, abroad; in cities near and villages re- 
mote; on the avenue, in the alley; his fellow preachers 
love him; actors like Francis Wilson and E. S. Willard 
have valued his friendship; and the great business men 
of Chicago and the West, as well as journalists, pro- 
fesional men, politicians, and public men throughout 
the nation are proud of their intimacy with him. 


HELPING THE PERSON OR THE CAUSE IN NEED 


NTO homes of trouble the busy preacher always finds 
time to go as a minister of mercy. His heart has 
seemed to have room for all. Itis thus that he has woven 


himself into the affections of the people of Chicago 
They do not care that he is a preacher, poet, writer, 
world-renowned lecturer, except to be proud of the 
successes of a friend. They love him for himself, be 
cause he is one of them. When the city rejoices ove1 


some municipal triumph, the voice of Dr. Gunsaulus is 














ike enough to be called upon to celebrate the event 
vith peans of oratorical praise \t such times his 
townsmen gather in throngs, crowding his aisles, lis 
tening, expectant, and they have never been disappointed 
When ‘Gene Field died, the city wept, and Dr. Gunsau 
lus it was who voiced the grief of the mourners and 
sought to comfort them in a poem which he read with 
tears in his « ( husk in his throat 
He has alw a part in helping the man or the cause 
r] Art Institute, the d Museum, and m 
I es and philanthropies of tl 
ity have nT nothe ‘fited by the enthu 
siastic interest of Dr. Gunsaulus, and some of them | 
Ss sp aptituc for money getting. Some people 
eal htingly of his skill in money mustering. They 
m I W1 To go t rusted million 
re, hold him up at the point of a sermon and compel 
pe up hi trong oOxes and bear ut bag 
hining shekels and kiss them a fond and 
t farewell as he msecrates them to a use entirely 
unselfish! Surely this is not begging It is artistry 
The man whi makes n nstitute f techn logy grTOW 
where a pack might | bee s he not a 


public benefactor? Since this country breeds million- 
aires so rapidly it stands it in good stead to breed a 
goodly crop of the men who are skillful in persuading 
millionaires to philanthropic designs. 

And, by the way, one of Dr. Gunsaulus’s’ greatest 
achievements is Glenwood Farm for boys, which is par- 
tially a result of his aptitude for money winning. Three 
hundred boys garnered from slums and hovels and 
streets and sand lots are there expanding their lives 
healthfully upon a diet that includes both moral and 
physical ozone. 

Dr. Gunsaulus preached Glenwood Farm, title, deeds, 
and hereditaments out of private ownership into pub- 
lic service. Every amoral cause finds in him a cham- 
pion. He was a member of the Chicago Vice Com- 
mission. Nothing that appertains to the life of his 
town is alien to him; he is bone of its bone, flesh 
of its flesh. 


THE MILITANT HEART OF THE MAN 


HERE is a militant heart in Gunsaulus. From his 
mother, a great-souled woman who still lives and 
to whom he is passionately devoted, he gets a strain of 
Puritan blood that makes up the stout warp of his 
character. The woof, the passion, the temperament, 
the enthusiasms come largely from his father’s line. 
Turn Gunsaulus—the name, I mean—over a little, and 
you get Gonzalez and understand the mantling olive 
tint that suffuses the face of the orator under intense 
emotional excitement. But that branch of the Gonzalez 
family which became Gunsauluses somewhere between 
Madrid and Chicago was 
Protestant. The fires of per- 
secution drove them out of 
Spain into Belgium; but the 
relentless hand of Charles 
the lifth pursued them there. 
The progenitor of the Chi- 
cago pulpiteer became a mar- 
tyr. His death was a cruel 
one—his fate an underground 
cell into which water from 
the sea was admitted slowly, 
drop at a time, almost, rising 
perhaps an inch a day, higher 
and higher, while in his nar 
row, stone-ceiled chamber, the 
man endured hourly a thou- 
sand times the pangs of mor- 
tal suffering, while death it- 
self, hiding in the water, 
continually postponing its 
coming, yet creeping relent- 
lessly upward with ghastly, 
gristly persistence — upward, 
ever upward on his body, 
until at last it had engulfed 
him. But nothing could en- 
gulf the stout soul of Gun- 
saulus. You may see the 
name to-day gouged deep in 
the stone of the cell by some 
instrument his necessity had 
contrived, while the encroach- 
ing waters lapped hungrily; 
and you may feel the spirit 
of that stout old Gunsaulus 
of another day, yonder in Chicago on any Sunday as 
the preacher’s eyes flash and the mighty pent-up pas- 
sion of his soul, in a Niagaraic torrent, come tumbling 
forth. As a preacher, he sways his audience as the sea 
is swayed by a tide; it is not a thing of starts and 
thrills and breathless climaxes. It is a long, steady 
pull upward for the soul of every listener 
It was just a quarter of a century ago, at the age 
of thirty-two, that Dr. Gunsaulus became the pastor 
of the Plymouth Congregational Church of Chicago. To 
it he ministered faithfully. He was a young giant, and 
worked hard in those days, very hard. His audiences 
left nothing to be desired from the very first; still, 
he was anxious to reach the common people of the 
city, and in the course of a few years opened a down- 
town Sunday night service in Central Music Hall 


SPARING HIMSELF NOTHING AND PAYING THE PRICE 


HE audiences packed the hall to the doors from 
the beginning; but, with the coming of the World’s 
fair and the founding of the Institute of Technology, 
something had to be crowded out of the life of the 
busy preacher, and reluctantly he saw this service given 
up. Still the man toiled on, sparing himself nothing, 


spending and being spent for the sake of the people 


of the city At length, about 1897, the inevitable hap 
pened The man of iron broke Collapse—complete 
physica collapse had overtaken hin His people wept 
him. In a thousand homes prayers ascended for 
him—some from homes that were palatial, some that 
were mere darkened holes in tenements, yet into all 
which had come somehow the genial, healing spirit of 
Frank Wakely Gunsaulus; and now the man himself 
had need of healing, and they prayed for him. But the 
ig frame was helpless, and the torrential voice was 
silent save for a moan. Only the eyes were eloquent, 
ind when they lifted their fluttering shutters for a 
moment, they were filled witl he el quence oT suffer 
ing, for, with the nervous collapse, pains came that 

racked and tortured the man 
For six months Dr. Gunsaulus lay motionless in a bed 
17 ( Concluded on page 2%) 
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URNIVAL and his roommate, Prentiss, spent a dull 
evening in their cheap uptown boarding house. Out- 
side there was a steady, dismal fall of rain. Their 
narrow and stuffy room was not inviting, but they were 
used to that. 
Prentiss, small, dark, with sharp eyes and thin nose, 
thought more of getting the buyer’s job in the dry goods 
store where he sold men's furnishings than of the ugly 


prints and violently colored art calendars that adorned the 
walls. 
Furnival, a big, blond, rather good-looking youth, al- 


ready inclined to plump softness, did not think at all 
beyond his fifteen-dollar-a-week position as shipping clerk 
ina wholesale business downtown. They had been room- 
mates for two commonplace years. Re 

A soggy boarding-house dinner lay upon their stomachs: 
the evening stretched out monotonous and flat, as_ it 
stretched out for hundreds, thousands more of their kind 
all over the city. Prentiss talked shop steadily, and Fur- 
nival, half asleep, glanced over the reviews of a new “girl 
show” in the evening papers. 

At nine o'clock Prentiss yawned, kicked off his slippers, 
and announced that he was going to bed. Furnival wan- 
dered around the room listlessly, played a game of soli- 
taire, and at length subsided into an easy-chair, lazy, good- 


**Now, my 


alee “ dear,’ he said 
, | ge thickly, ‘*‘we've 
en — ™ . . 
— ! got a reck’ning 
yA —os comin’ *’ 
1 ’ enc eel He swayed a 
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humored. Presently he picked up a guitar and began 
strumming chords. 

“Cut it! I want to sleep!” ordered Prentiss tersely, and 
Furnival, the guitar still in his lap, leaned back and gazed 
at the ceiling, quite willing to stop. But after a little he 
stirred uneasily and again his fingers began picking at the 
strings. 

The third-rate boarding house was going to bed now, 
with the nightly routine of sounds that had long ago lost 
their individuality to the boarders. Furnival played on. 
There was no melody or rhythm in his playing, and Pren- 
tiss, after a moment’s stare at the big, blond young fellow, 
cursed softly and fired a slipper at him. 

“Get it outer your system, Furn!” he said. 
matter with you?” 

Furnival moved a little, but he did not answer. Instead, 
he thrummed harder than ever. He seemed to be feeling 
his way. And presently he began humming under his 
breath, a queer little tune, wordless and. broken. His 
fingers moved more slowly—stopped—his throaty humming 
died out; he sat up, dropping the guitar. 

“Gee, that’s funny, Gus,” he said, rubbing his eyes, be- 
wildered. “There's the funniest little jingle running through 
my head—” He hummed again, frowning, puzzled. “Now 
[ wonder what show I heard that at!” Still thoughtful, 
perplexed, he got into bed. The boarding house was quiet. 
Remembering that he would have to be at the wholesale 
establishment at next morning, he went to sleep. 
Prentiss was already snoring. 

Some hours later Furnival awoke. The room was very 
dark, and the roar of the city was no more than a low 
murmur. He up in bed. He listened. Prentiss lay 
snoring soundly beside him. 

Furnival sat there for some minutes, quiet, fully awake, 
listening. Then he got up and dressed without turning on 
the light, his clumsy fingers now swift and certain. He 
moved rapidly around the room in the dark, putting on 
hat and overcoat. When he was dressed he opened the 
door and walked forth without hesitation, down two flights 
of stairs, into the hall and out of the front He 
stood there, drawing on his gloves. 


“What's the 


seven 


sat 


steps. 


T WAS very early in the morning. The rain still fell 

steadily, the street lights shone through a moist blur 
The city seemed deserted 

Furnival looked up and down the street, and then up at 
the sky. His plump face, as he lifted it, was uneasy, per- 
spiring, the mouth working uncertainly. Gazing from side 
to side earnestly, as though seeking something in the storm- 
swept street, he hummed fragments of the little tune that 
had bothered him in the evening. Little by little words 
And standing there, Furnival spoke in a low, 
hoarse voice that he did not know: 


came to him. 


the cross of fire - 


its own desire. 


The wild wind blowing 
The wild heart knowing 


“Say, I wonder where I heard that?” he said aloud 
“W here—where— ?”’ 

He struck his hands together, his face brightened, and 
then, without a look backward at the boarding house wher« 
Prentiss still lay asleep, he walked rapidly down the steps 
and up the street. A sleepy night owl of a cabby, dozing 
on his perch, heard a sharp, insistent hail, and a moment 
later Furnival was whirled away. 

He did not come back that night, nor the next, nor the 
next. In fact, Furnival disappeared. He disappeared as 
completely as if the earth had opened in front of the 
boarding house and swallowed him. His going caused no 
excitement, except at the boarding house and the wholesale 
establishment, and there, after a nine days’ wonder, it was 
He left his trunk as he left his job, without 
He was simply 


forgotten. 
words, without explanation, without clew. 
gone, undeniably gone 

Only there remained with Prentiss a vague and troublous 
memory of a strange, haunting, rhythmic snatch of song 
that he seemed to have dreamed of and afterward won- 
dered if that were what Furnival had tried to play on the 
Prentiss passes from the story, the boarding house 
And out of hiscommonplace round of life Furnival 


guitar 
passes. 
stepped. He vanished. 

ISS MARITHEA LEVERING’S friends agreed that 

the third of the Levering sisters was also the least 
beautiful and attractive. She had s four or five of 
Phineas Levering’s tin-plate millions back of her, family, 
a birthright position in the most jealous society 


yime 


breeding, 
Her elder sisters had married brilliantly, one to a diplomat, 
a great corporation lawyer. But Marithea at 
sh, rather awkward and 


the other to 


twenty-two remained the tall, lank 
had been at sixteen 
Newport by Mrs 
had a year on 
het 


self-effacing girl she She was lugged 
Levering’s ambi 


the ( 
still 


from Bar Harbor to 
is maternal hand and she yntinent 


She came back un 


tiol 


hanged ; slender figure imma 


ture, angular; her brown hair always straggling and 
untidy; her brown eyes round and staring Many young 
men, lured by the Leverir millions, came to her; non 





remained. They found her emotionless, incapable of under- 
standing ambitions, achievements, even bold impropriety 
Adventurers lost their brazenness before her and floun- 


dered in strangely shallow water. She obeyed her mother 
docilely, and that wily campaigner flung phalanxes of 
eligibles at her daughter’s head; but one by one they 
fell back dismayed and usually unutterably bored into the 
bargain. ‘ 

It was May in Paris, and Mrs. Levering was in the 
midst of a second Continental campaign. She had planned 
a Napoleonic season: the Riviera, Nice, Naples, Rome. 
Vienna were all to be stormed. And then suddenly the 
third of the Levering sisters changed. The chestnut trees 
were all in bloom, Paris feverishly awake to spring, Mrs 
Levering’s line of march laid out to the last battlement, 
but Marithea rebelled. 


Au in a day, in an hour, she rebelled. They sat in an 

open carriage, driving to one of Mrs. Levering’s end- 
less teas, and Marithea, sitting listless on the cushions, 
leaned forward suddenly, her face flushing as her mother 
had never seen it flush. 

“Stop the carriage and turn around, mamma,” she said 
“T’m going back—back home.” 

A week later they were on a liner in the Atlantic. Mrs 
Levering, defeated in set purpose, baffled in tears, ignored 
in persuasion, had raged in vain. She met a quiet intensity 
that startled and alarmed her. 

“l’m going home—I must,” said Marithea. “I 
know why. I’ve got to go. I’m going.” They went. 

All day Marithea paced the deck and often far into the 
night. Sometimes she would go forward and stand by the 
hour in the uttermost angle of the bow, looking out, look- 
ing ahead. 

On the third day appeared upon deck a tall, lean, elderly 
man. Mrs. Levering greeted him with something like 
rapture, for her profoundly perplexed mind needed a 
familiar straw at which to clutch. And Anthony Auld was 
the straw. A widower, rich, well born, a traveler, an artist, 
a scientist, he had long ago been trained by Mrs. Lever- 
ing’s skillful gunnery upon her daughter 

Marithea received Auld with a cool ease that struck her 
mother dumb with astonishment. The widower at once 
laid siege with such persistency and determination that the 
whole ship knew of it in a day. He was a baldish, spec- 
tacled man, his carefully kept beard a little grizzled, his 
eyes gray and cold, forehead high and intellectual; thin 
strange pair 


don't 


of lip and lean of throat, and they made a 
Marithea, suddenly grown bright-eyed and ruddy-cheeked, 
free-striding and clear of voice, was young enough to be 
his daughter. They were always together. At times Mari 
thea had moments of sudden preoccupation, and often she 
lay awake in the night, but in three days the passengers tell 
sure that Auld was winning. 

On the last night out Anthony Auld asked Marithea 
to be his wife. He was not a young man, and his words 
were not those of youthful passion. But he made his 
plea well, in carefully chosen words that told her how 
long he had hoped some day to speak to her thus, how 
long he had loved her, and how he believed they could be 
happy together. His cold gray eyes took on a semblance 
of warmth, his thin lips were eager and impellin 
the end he came very close to her as they stood on the 
deck and put his thin hand on her shoulder. She shud- 
dered a little at the touch and drew away had not 
looked at him 

“T don’t know whether I love you or not,” she said 
“Something in me has changed. I know that.” 

“Then Marithea,” he said 


almost an eager ring in his voice 


g, and at 


She 


you do love me, There was 


She turned and looked at him then. His eyes were glit- 
tering 

“T don’t know—I don’t know,” she answered. “I am 4 
little afraid.” 

They stood for a long time in silence. Then Marithea, 
moving a step away, said: 

I do not know that I can love you, but I will try.” And 
turning quickly, she ran to her cabin 

So Marithea came back to New York, and in due time 
the engagement was announced. They were to be rnarried 
in November. And now a queer thing came about Only 
Mrs. Levering, looking at her daughter through new'y 
opened eyes, saw it, for only she had seen the girl driving 
in Paris, become the woman she did not know daring 
spirited woman, set in an inexplicable resolve But at the 
end of the voyage home Marithea was the third Levers 
ister again, without emotion, d mmonpla 
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On a night of driving rain 
Marithea, Auld, and Mrs. Lev- < 
ering were at the opera. The 
great horseshoe circle gleamed 
and glittered with the jewels 
that made it the most wonder- 
ful thing of its kind in the 
world, and the world’s greatest tenor was singing of tender 
and divine love so matchlessly that even the jeweled circle 
was hushed and uplifted. Auld, a clever if superficial 
connoisseur in opera, had watched Marithea all evening 
and had found her unstirred. And he frowning a 
little. 

The tenor finished his wonderful aria 
tumultuous applause. In the midst of it Auld, looking at 
Marithea, was astonished to see her rise to her feet. Her 
face paled, crimsoned. It was only a moment that she 
stood. She sank back in the box. 

“What is it?” asked Auld, 
“That was beautiful, wasn’t it?” 

Marithea did not hear 
her head quickly from side to side 

“Mamma,” she said, “I feel a little—ill 


_ = 
teed 
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was 


and bowed to 


bending forward quickly 


seem to him. She was turning 


2” 


May we go: 


HEY hurried out into their waiting motor, and were 
whirled to the great square house that Phineas Lever- 

ing had built as a monument to his millions. Auld 
plainly irritated, but politely solicitous 

As they parted’that night, Marithea said to him: 

“T don’t know what was the matter with me this evening 
I couldn’t stand—those people—any longer. I have made 
up my mind to get away from it all for a long time.” 

“Where?” asked Auld. 

“Anywhere—away from people!” cried Marithea. “I 
must go—I must.” She said it simply, but in her tone 
was absolute finality. 


A week later the society columns carried brief notice: 
to the effect that Anthony Auld, whose engagement to Miss 
Levering had been announced some months before, was to 


was 


be host on a long voyage down the coast on his handsome 
steam yacht Erminie, and that his fiancée and her mother 
would be of the party. Following this, the Sunday illustrated 
supplements came out with page the 
Auld millions, the Levering millions, the lur« sea, and 
the romance of youth and middle age figured 
in type and flamboyant drawing. [ollowing 
announcement that the Erminie had sailed for 
Keys. And then the world went on about 


“features,” in which 
of the 
conspicuously 
this, the bare 
the Florida 
its busine 


ATHER JULES LA FORGUE 

of his tiny hut, looking out over the little harbor of 
Tuatuhiva and the darkening sea beyond the coral reef. He 
was a short man, but broad and sturdy, his breast swept by a 
great brown beard, and after twenty-five years in the South 
Seas he still went clothed in tight-fitting black broadcloth, a 
or twenty 


sat on the tiny veranda 


squat and incongruous figure for the tropics 
five years he had labored among the scattered atolls and 
coconut the Gilberts, the Carolines, the Mar 
quesas, and one heard of him from Honolulu to Sydney 

A tropic night was descending over Tuatuhiva, falling 
with the suddenness of a black 
harbor, the island that he called home. Lights glimmered 
here and there on the beach and under the gloom of th 
coco palms ; lights at the tiny dock, where a copra schooner 


islands of 


mantle over the sea, the 


had tied up a few moments before the sun plunged into 
the western sea; lights at the trading station, a few yards 
Irom the wharf; lights scattered like fireflies 
thatched huts; and from the huts and the 
occasionally in the soft guttural of the Marquesas 
his little house, Father La Forgue’s brown “boy” moved 
about preparing a 


among the 

beach voices ros¢ 

Inside 

meal 

oe 
ITTING thus. the priest was aware of a m climbing 

the slope from the beach, and pre sently he came to the 


steps, a tall figure in white 
“Father La Forgue?” he 


_ 


questioned, and strode up the 


steps and upon the veranda, coming into the circle of the 
lamplight 

The priest made a gesture at once welcoming and apolo 
g£etic. 

Yes, Fathair La Forgue.” he answered “You mus’ 
Pardon me—I haf’ injure’ my foot an’ fin’ it deeficult 
rise He pointed downward, and the tall stranger's eyes, 






following the finger, saw 
that the priest’s left leg 
was swathed in bandages 
‘An’ you, m’sieu, are—?” 
asked the priest 

The stranger named himself, and the priest’s face was 
lit up with a smile as cordial as the hand he extended 


“Ah, | know you ver’ well by reputation, m’sieu. An’ 
I haf’ hear’ so mooch of thees yong man w’at come 
into ze South Seas an’—pouf!—he mak’ fortune in 
seex mons’—wan year! An’ I lak to see ze weezard, 
eh! Seet down, seet down, m’sieu, I weesh to go to 
ze schoonaire to beed you welcom’, but ze foot, it  in- 


capacitate’ me.’ 

\nd Father La Forgue flashed upon the stranger the 
winning smile that had made him loved by many men. 

The man in white sat down, a powerful figure that over- 
flowed the priest's chair as the man himself overflowed 
with youth and life and energy. Father La Forgue, eying 
him, measuring him in the light of stories he had heard of 
this young adventurer of the Pacific, found it difficult to 
believe the stories. The stranger was not over three-and- 
twenty, and his blue and smooth chin were 
of a boy. But he carried a leonine head, his face was 
strong and square-hewn under its deep tan; and he had an 


eyes those 


indescribable air of power, of conquest 

All the South Seas knew his amazing story since a year 
ago, when he had been kicked ashore, a stowaway, from.an 
liner at Honolulu. He had shipped on a trading 
schooner as supercargo, and when the schooner was near 
foundering in a gale he alone stayed—and won two thou- 
sand dollars’ salvage And that on he had driven 
straight to the heart of things, turn after turn of for 
Knowledge won 


ocean 


from 


tune’s wheel flinging profits into his lap. 
by others only after years of the life 
the sea and its 


seemed his from 


the beginning endless moods; the shrewd 
bargaining, the 
cargo ; and he was now master of a line of thrifty stations and 
half 


ind so, too, were his tempestuous 


sudden hazarding of all on a voyage or a 


His luck was already proverbial, 
youth and his 


a dozen schooners 


courage 


None knew more of him than this 
“I bought this station from the Tracey Company, you 
know,” he said now in explanation to the priest, “and | 


thought ’'d make a trip down this time for the copra.” 


“So I haf’ hear’. Eet ees a good copra station. I am 
ve r please’ to meet you * 
They sat in talk. The night darkened to velvet and 


Presently the Kanaka 
trays, and the priest and 
the stranger ate together. The stranger carried news of 
the outside world only four months old, and the 
who saw a white man but once or twice a year, leaned for 
volubly, laughing, excited, 
The “boy” brought pipes and to 


the stars came out above the palms 


appeared from within, bearing 


priest, 


ward and listened, commenting 
breathless 
bacco and they smoked 

“T hear of you 


with interest 


often in thees past year, but 


nevair,” said the priest “You are new to ze South Seas 
m’sieu ?” 
and answered: “I’ve only beet 


The man in white smiled 
down here a year.” 
“But 


one 


you haf’ done ver’ well—bettair, I think, than any 
else, eh 
The other man laughed outright at this 


and went on frankl 


I’ve been lucky, father,” he said, 
to tell of trades in copra, of a few good pearls he had 
picked up, of salvage jobs that he had blundered into and 
out of profitably. He sat there in the lamplight, brimming 
with strength, life, energy, unspent youth, and the little 
priest and he were fast friends in a half hour 

They were still over their pipes when high voices began 
to call in the village and there was stir the beach 
The Kanaka, at a word from Father La Forgue, dashed down 
to the wharf-and in a moment was back, gasping the news 
that a “ship” was off the harbor And looking out from 
the veranda they saw indeed a white blur bey md the reef 
nd rows of lights such as no schooner carried. By this 
time Tuatuhiva was in an uproar. Scores of Kanakas aj 
peared as if by -mag ind outrigger es went skim 





birder, you know. I heard that over at Maitea 
a month ago they got away with two hundred 
blacks for the plantations.” He leaped down 
the steps and was gone. 

In an hour the mysterious white ship, attended by many 
dancing lights in canoes, came through the reef and into the 
harbor. There was the sound of many short, sharp orders 
in the quiet little bay, a rattle of anchor chains, a splash, 
and more orders. After a little, Father La Forgue, sitting 
on his steps now, heard the sounds of a boat lowered from 
the davits, and then followed the laboring of oars. The boat 
landed at the wharf. Presently up the hill came a little 
knot of men, and, when they were quite close to him, Father 
La Forgue saw that they carried a man on a stretcher. 

In front was a tall man who gave orders. He walked 


forward to the priest (Continued on page 33) 


The tenor finished his wonderful 
aria and bowed to tumultuous 
applause. In the midst of it 
Auld, looking at Marithea, 
was astonished to see her rise 
to her feet. Her face 


paled, crimsoned 
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RDMORE needed a sewer and Handsome Bill 
Havens needed a job. The building of a sewer 
main through a suburb had never beforé de- 

pressed the job market for Handsome, for a_ police 
reporter has no opportunity to stick his nose into the 
so-called private affairs of the members of the Board 
of Public Works. 

Handsome had a habit of sticking his nose into al- 
most everything. It was not a thing of beauty ex- 
actly, this nose, since it had been broken, but it was 
a really good-news nose, as the scrapbook at head- 
quarters showed and as the city editor of the “Eagle” 
was aware when he assigned Havens to cover the City 
Hall while the regular man was upstate doing politics. 

It was a new run for Handsome. In the Police De- 
partment the big, homely reporter from the “Eagle” knew 
everyone, from the hostlers to the police commissioners ; 
in the City Hall he did not know even the janitor or the 
elevator boy. He had to depend on his nose. 

Since the projected sewer existed only on paper, it 
could not have been an odor that attracted Handsome’s 
nose; it may have been the executive session. Over 
in the Police Department, when the commissioners or 
the detective force went into executive session, Havens 
always went to work with his nose in the air. When 
the Board of Public Works adjourned an executive 
session, Handsome waited until the secretary had gone 
to lunch and then dropped into the chair at the desk, 
very evidently busy in the task of preparing copy for 
the only red-letter paper in Ardmore 


HE secretary had been very hungry when the ad- 
journment was taken; he had left in haste, and the 
papers which had been of such importance as to de- 
mand executive sessions were left inside the big record 
book. A city’s records are public property, even a 
police reporter appreciated that. Handsome, being one 
of the dear people, had a right to see the records, and 
when Handsome had a right, he invariably exercised it. 
The circulation of the “Eagle” that evening jumped 
eight thousand copies; Havens jumped from a really 
industrious City Hall reporter to a member of the 
great army of unemployed. He scooped his own office 
The fact that the Ardmore sewer contract had been 
let was great news; that it had been let to a firm whose 
bid was over two hundred thousand dollars higher than 
the lowest bid was a feature worthy big type and red 
ink, but the part of the story which Havens missed was 
.the fact that Brightmeyer, owner of the “Eagle,” was 
behind the company which got the contract 

Brightmeyer was a red-letter reformer He gave 
much space to pure-milk crusades and pictured the 
lamentable condition of the working girl in such circus 
style that the public could see nothing else. These 
crusades hurt no one; they may have helped a few, 
but while the public, figuratively, rushed away to cap 
ture an imaginary thief, Brightmeyer robbed the blind 
man left behind. 

No one knew that Brightmeyer was backing the 
company which had obtained the sewer contract but 
Brightmeyer, the company, and two of the three mem 
bers of the Board of Public Works 

When Brightmeyer saw a copy of his own paper 
that evening he was surprised 
came next morning when he reported for work 


Handsome’s surprise 
The city editor could not explain it when he wrote 

an order for 

explain it when he paid 


Havens’s time; the cashier could not 
Havens his money; even 
Havens’s really good nose was unable to pick up any 
thing that resembled a warm scent 


LEMING, city editor of the “Evening Times,” was 
asking Martin, his City Hall reporter, why . the 
“Evening Times” had lost out on the sewer-contract 


scandal. His language was more frank than elegant; 
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his vocabulary, while voluminous, was scarcely Shakes- 
pearean; it was altogether unsuited for publication in 
a conservative paper such as was the “Times.” 

Fleming was in the very midst of things when he 
was aware that Havens was standing before his desk 

“Well?” questioned Fleming, determined that no out- 
sider should stand by and observe what might be called 
a domestic infelicity in the “Times” family. 

“Need a reporter?” asked Havens. 

“No. Er—that is, are you. looking for a job?” 

Fleming was evidently confused. He knew that 
Havens had put over the sewer-contract story in the 
“Eagle,” and when a man turned such a trick on the 
“Times” he was never allowed to go out the next 
morning and look for a job. 

“I’m not only looking for a job, I’ve got to grab one 
right away,” was Havens’s answer. 

“What’s the trouble with the 
Fleming. 

“Guess the trouble’s with me,” said Havens with a 
smile, which, considered in connection with his broken 
nose, made his title of Handsome the more striking. 
“They gave me a large piece of hardware this morning.” 

“Why?” asked Fleming. 

“Just on suspicion.. That sewer-contract story had 
something to do with it.” 

Fleming began nibbling the end of his pencil as if 
the lunch hour had arrived. After a time he turned 
to Martin. 

“The ‘Eagle’ didn’t have all the story,” he said with 
conviction. “There’s something in it that Havens 
missed, and it’s the part that cost him his job; it 
would be awful if two men lost their jobs over that 
story ; go on down to the hall and get me the rest of it.” 

Martin was glad of the opportunity to get out of the 
office, and Havens was equally anxious to be assured 
that his name was to grace the pay roll at no far 
distant date. 

“Can you use me?” he asked by way of bringing the 
city editor back to the vital issue before the house. 

“Nothing doing right now on the daily side,” Flem- 
ing said after some deliberation. “They are looking 
for a feature writer for the Sunday-magazine section ; 
if you want to swing onto that until I can find another 
place for you, I’ll give you a note to the Sunday editor.” 

“It’s a case of swing on to that or an outbound freight 
“Tust let me have the note.’ 


‘Eagle’?” inquired 


train,” admitted Havens. 


AVENS had his first assignment slip from the 
Sunday editor of the “Times” in his hand; it 
called for a series of sketches of labor camps and 
foreign character. No one had ever told Havens that 
he was a feature writer, and he seldom took anything 
for granted. The small piece of yellow paper and the 
instructions on it made the new reporter nervous 
As a police reporter Havens had always found the 
inspiration for his stories in very definite and material 
form; a suicide, a thief, a con man, it was always a 
case of writing just that which was before him. The 


subject suggested the story; he had never been called 


upon to take a suggested story and go find a subject 
for it 

Havens did not admit to the Sunday editor that the 
assignment had placed him in a quandary: that was 
more than he admitted even to himself. He was re 
flecting upon the fact that he would be well satisfied 
if the assignment were in acceptable copy when he 
bumped into Donnolly 

Donnolly was a politician and county coroner. He 
was a politician before he was a coroner, and as a 
coroner he evidently believed that the dead should 
bury the dead. If that were impossible, then let the 
deputy coroner do the work. Donnolly was a mem 
ber of a political faction which had not always been 
friendly to the “Eagle,” and there had been a day 
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ENRIGHT 


when Havens had panned him unmercifully. But now 
the lamb and the lion were lying down together; if 
Donnolly was neither lamb nor lion, he was at least 
the goat, and he was making his bed with the “Eagle.” 
The ring and the “Eagle” were running Donnolly for 
mayor; besides being the friend of the people, the 
choice of the masses, and the protector of the city, he 
was the friend, choice, and protector of Brightmeyer. 


A? DONNOLLY stopped directly in front of Havens, 
he, too, came to a stand. Donnolly smiled and the 
reporter looked very serious. 

“Well, they finally slipped it to you,” remarked Don- 
nolly in a tone of satisfaction. “It took them a long 
time to find you out.” 

“They didn’t. I found them out,” replied Havens 

“You can’t stall with me,” continued Donnolly with 
a supercilious air. “They fired you 
you for that sewer story.” 

“Not necessarily on account of the sewer story, but 
because I knew too much,” replied Havens, making a 
monumental bluff. “I’m on the ‘Times’ now, and for 
the one purpose of seeing that you are never mayor 
of Ardmore.” 

Havens lost the sarcasm of Donnolly’s final remark, 
having terminated the controversy by continuing on 
his way. As the reporter walked briskly toward the 
railroad yards and the river front—the district fre- 
quented by foreign laborers—he kept associating Don- 
nolly, Brightmeyer, and sewer contracts without being 
able to logically connect them; Martin met with better 
; when Havens picked up: the “Times” that 
night he read the rest of the story. There was some 
humor in Havens; he had to chuckle over the sewer- 
contract story which the “Eagle” had carried the night 
before; there was some seriousness in Havens; he be 


srightmeyer fired 


success 


came posséssed of a longing to see that Donnolly was 
never mayor of Ardmore. If he was just back at the 
center of things—police headquarters—there might be 
a chance of getting the goods on Donnolly, but he 
wasn’t. Havens pulled the yellow slip from his pocket 
again and continued on his way toward the big dike 
under construction along the river 


“7 AL, I want a job on the scraper gang.” 
Callahan, construction foreman, turned about to 
find a friend of long standing smiling at him 
“And it’s you, is it, Handsome Havens, with your 
own beautiful mug running three ways across your 
face? What is it you’re after runnin’ in the paper 
now? First it was me steam shovel, then me yellow 
pup, and then me cement rip-rapping 
“Cal, I want a job on the scraper gang,” 
terrupted. “I really must have a job.” 
“Ah, go on with you, you’re kiddin’! A job on the 
scraper gang when you don’t know the dump handle 
from the doubletree You don’t be after havin’ the 
proper trainin’, Handsome 


Havens in- 


Pushin’ a pencil don’t 
make muscle on your back and it don’t make corns 
on your hands.” 

Callahan was impressed by the serious manner which 
Havens maiitained The big boss looked intently into 
Havens’s face for a moment as if endeavoring to read 
the meaning of the sudden appearance and the unusual 


request, but he could not bring himself to believe that 
Handsome was in earnest 

“What the divil now!” exclaimed Callahan, much 
perturbed. “A job on the scraper gang at a dollar 
and a dime a day? Go on, go on, I’ve no time to be 
foolin’ that way.” 

“But, Cal, I must have a job on that scraper gang 


I mean it.’ 
“But that’s a gang of Bohunks.” 
“That makes no difference 
“You’re crazy with the heat.’ 
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“You've often said that you were my friend, Cal,” 
said Havens, taking a new tack. “Now I really need 
help—”’ 

“Tl lend you money,” interrupted the boss. 

“I want a job on that scraper gang there at the end 
of the dike.” 

Callahan was a man of action rather than argument. 
He glared at Havens for a full minute and then, as he 
turned away, said with some asperity : 

“Handsome, it’s a guardeen you're needin’. Sure 
you can have a job, but, mind you, it’s not with Calla- 
han’s consent that you make a wop of yourself. Come 
up to the office in an hour,” and as Callahan walked 
away he was muttering to himself: “With a gang of 
heathen Bohunks at a dollar and a dime a day. Go 
on, now. Go on.” 

But Handsome was at the dilapidated office within 
the hour, and, after he had gone over the whole argu- 
ment again with Callahan, he was given a job on the 
grading gang. The job demanded a strong back and 
a technical knowledge of a shovel. The dollar and a 
dime was to be paid for each and every day that the 
reporter manipulated the shovel and leveled down the 
mounds of dirt after the scrapers had been dumped at 
the end of the dike. 

Havens had his own ideas about feature stories even 
if he had never written one. How to live on a dollar 
and a dime a day would interest the public which was 
hearing a great deal about the high cost of living. 
Havens had no idea how to live on it, but he knew the 
members of the grading gang accomplished the feat, 
and he was sure that he could do whatever other men 
did. When he first stepped inside Lisno Lodik’s shack 
he felt a material shrinkage of his confidence. 


ISNO LODIK was big and raw and rough and 
stolid; his hands hairy ; his body speaking of power 
at a sacrifice of speed; his face was a study in sun- 
burnt determination; his hair was long, shaggy, and 
black. When he limped into the shack he bent his 
head that it might escape the top sill of the door; 
once inside, with his arms extended, he seemed to fill 
the room. 

Lisno had been in America almost two years. He 
had worked every day excepting the first week after 
his arrival, which he spent traveling to the Central 
West with a railroad construction gang. Lisno was 
not unlike the others about him except when he was 
not working. At night he smoked a pipe before his 
shack; he remained at home when others were sing- 
ing and dancing and drinking. It was said that Lisno 
worshiped money; he might even allow an alien, like 
Havens, to share his shack, if he was well paid for 
the concession. 

When one of the wops on the grading gang sug- 
gested to Havens that Lisno might give him a_ bed 
under certain conditions, Havens opened negotiations, 
and a deal was consummated. Lisno took in a roomer 
for a compensation of a dime a day; the roomer was 
entitled to share the mattress in the corner; Lisno 
would prepare the breakfast and the roomer would get 
the supper; as Lisno did not care for the noon lunch, 
Havens could make any arrangement which suited him 


























There had been no necessity for 
candles, but if Havens really had to 
have a light, he might buy them 
from the commissary department 
Of course the candles would be 
charged to Havens and not included 
in the provender account which was 
to be shared by the two men. 


OR several nights Lisno smoked 

his pipe and Havens his ciga- 
rette. Conversation in English did 
not come easy to Lisno, and after 
bending over his shovel all day, 
Havens found no occasion to be 
talkative. The fact that he was 
silent at night did not mean that he 
found little of interest in the camp; 
that just opposite was the reality 
became apparent to the Sunday edi- 
tor of the “Times” when a messen- 
ger boy delivered the first install- 
ment of copy. 

Williams had been Sunday editor 
tor many years. He was known as 
the “human crust” when he was 
given the place, and his disposition 
had shown no signs of softening 
with time. He was cursed with 
ideas, and he was always sure that 
they were the best little ideas on 
the market. When a story failed to 
incorporate those ideas, what he did 
to the manuscript was of little con- 
sequence compared with what he did 
to the author. It was common gossip 
that he had blighted, crushed, annihi- 
lated, murdered more aspiring talent 
than any other editor in Ardmore. 

He took Havens’s first copy from 
the messenger, inquiring if he had 
carried it in his shoe; he smoothed 
the crumpled pages out on his desk, 
adjusted his glasses, and hesitated 
long enough to put a good point on his lead pencil. 
Havens’s handwriting was a thing of beauty, yet it 
grieved Williams. 

“Why couldn’t he use a typewriter?” growled the 
Sunday editor. “Wanted to show us his Spencerian, 
I suppose. Writes like a woman.” 

Williams read the first paragraph, reread it, and ran 
his big pencil through half of it. He read the second 
page, the third, finished the manuscript. He removed 
his glasses and wiped them carefully, broke the point 
off of his pencil and sharpened it again, and turned 
back to the first page of the copy. From that part of 
the first paragraph he had marked out he drew a line 
to the margin and wrote “stet,” indicating to the com- 
positor that it was his decree that the whole paragraph 
should be set as it was originally written. Havens had 
with clean copy. The second week the story 
was too long, it exceeded Williams’s idea of maximum 
length by two hundred words, but Williams forgot to 
cut it; and the third week, when Flem- 
ing went to Williams on important busi- 
he found the latter in a_ hostile 
frame of mind. 

“Tt looks as if the machine has*Donnolly 
elected mayor,” Fleming began.. “It’s an 
outrage to the community, and we'll have 
to make one big fight from now.until elec- 
tion. I’ve got to have another good man 
Is there any chance to get Havens over on 





Fleming. 


“ 


Sct red 


ness, 


the local end for a few days? 

Williams said that there was no chance 
He said it earnestly, firmly, and profanely, 
precluding further argument. 


HE fourth Monday after Havens be- 
came a wop, Lisno’s rheumatism was 
much worse. Havens suggested that he 
lay off, but he hobbled to the dike, and 
for an hour stood the pain and did his 
work of dumping the scrapers 
A teamster drove too far over the side 
of the dump just as Lisno released the 
lever behind the scraper, and the laborer, 
endeavoring to hold the two-wheeler from 
going over, was thrown down the bank; 
the scraper and two mules followed him. 
After the doctor had worked with the la 
borer for a time, he found that the right 
arm had been fractured and a rib broken 
While Lisno was in bed, Havens did 
the work. The reporter went up into town 
and bought edibles which were unknown 








to the commissary department, and Lisno 
had the best to be had 


intimation that Havens 


There was no 
until he surren 


It was late at night, 


was conquering Lisno 
dered unconditionally 
after the reporter had been rubbing the 


bedfast patient’s rheumatic limb for two 


hours 
“Vou are ver’ good,” Lisno said 
it Havens excused himself from being 
**4 wop—and a Bohunk at that contributed five hundred dollars to made the recipient of thanks, but Lisno 


the campaign fund of Tom Donnolly, machine candidate for mayor” 


was in a humor to talk 





was still several steps away. 
man’s story,” 
** No, but—’’ 























“It’s a dirty piece of blackmail,’’ exclaimed Donnolly when Havens 


** This 
asked 


‘*What is?” asked Fleming. 
answered Donnolly. ‘* Have you read it?” 
Donnolly caught his breath 


“IT am much to you-a stranger,” continued the patient. 
“Yet you buy for me the good to eat, you pay for you, 
for me at the commissar’, | make the trouble for you. 
I will tell you something.” 

“You'd better get to sleep,” suggested Havens. 

“No, it is not the sleep I need. Almost two years 
I have come to this country, alone. I do not sing, I 
do not drink; I work, I save. My wife, she has been 
mine one year when I come to this country. My baby 
is very young then; it is hard to come. I work and ] 
save, and I am ready to send for my wife and my boy, 
then I get this rheumat in my leg. The doctor, he 
says for a long time I will be sick; he takes some 
money, he comes again and takes more money; for 
three months I have not saved and | am yet sick; if 
I am sick for long, I have no money; it 1s ver’ bad.” 


“D' IN’T 


sisted Havens 
But the doctor say, you hear him say, eight weeks 
I no use my arm. It is bad. I have five hundred dol- 
lars to me yet left in the box here under our bed. If 
My wife will have 


worry now, you'll be up this week,” in- 


“ 


I am sick long, it is soon gone 
nothing of it; she will have much to cry.” 

Havens got enough of the story to understand. When 
he dropped on to the mattress every brain cell was ex- 
pressing a prayer for cunning and ability. 

“Tf I could be a real writer for one day, if I wasn’t 
such a bungling dub!” was the thought which rested so 
heavily on Havens’s mind when he fell asleep that it in- 
fluenced his dreams. 

The five o’clock whistles awoke Havens. His first 
discovery in the dusk of the early morning was that 
Lisno was not on the mattress at his side. Havens 
called his name, and when there was no answer hastened 
into his overalls and to the door 

The big steam shovel was but a hundred feet from 
the hut. Repairs had kept it idle for two days, and when 
there was no fire in the engine there was no watchman 
about it. 


H AVENS'S eyes rested on a shadowy, uncanny thing 
hanging from the big bucket. In the poor light it 
looked much like a scarecrow, but it wasn’t; it was 
Lisno. 

It was evident that the laborer had climbed up on to 
the big bucket, passed a rope around the great iron bale, 
put a noose about his neck, and jumped off. It was a 
difficult task for Lisno with one arm in a splint. 

There was nothing timid about Havens; he had seen a 
dead body every day he was doing police. He knew the 


thing to do was to cut the dy down, yet he hesitated ; 


he could not reach the rope, so he had to climb up on 
the shovel and let the body fall several feet to the 
ground lust as he reconciled himself to the task, 
Callahan, always first along the work in the morning, 
came up 
‘The poor devil,” said Callahan as lowered the 
body to the ground after Havens had seve d the rope 
“Who's the county coroner?” 
“Donnolly.” exclaimed Havens, really unable to say 
why | limos , e nat 
Big Jim Callah ind Ha rt 1 the body back 
| shack Tt ney yn the w ill 


91 Continued on page 31) 
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The Parade of the Olympic Athletes 
In the parade of the athletes of all nations on the opening day, July 6, of the field and track events of the Olympic games at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, the American entrants made a fine appearance in their navy-blue jackets, white trousers, and straw hats. As they 
passed the royal box they doffed their hats in salute to the King. George Bonhag had the honor of carrying his country’s flag 
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The All-American Win in the 100-Meter Race 
{merican sprinters made a clean sweep of the finals in the 100-meter flat race at the Olympic games, July 7, Ralph Craig of Detroit first, 
A. T. Meyer of New York second, and D, F. Lippincott of Philadelphia third; time 0.10 4-5. Bare ly a yard separated the three. 
The judges, as the photograph shows, knelt in line with the tape, the head of each held higher than the head of the judge in front of him 

















The Relish 
that is 
Delicious 
Appetizing 
Satisfying 


Keeps when it is opened 


Prepared from care- 
fully selected, fully 
ripened tomatoes, 
delicately seasoned 
with purest spices, 
and cooked ever so 
lightly, thus retain- 
ing the natural fla- 
vor of the tomato. 
Put up in sterilized 
bottles. 


Contains only those ingredi- 
ents Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government. 


A trial of our Soups, Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves, Meats, 
Canned Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles will convince you that 
they are delicious, appetizing 


and satisfying—like Blue 
Label Ketchup. 


Y oushould have our book- 
let, “Original Menus.” It 
contains many suggestions 
for the hostess and house- 
wife. Your address on a 
postal and the name 
of this Magazine will 
bring it. 








‘URTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y 








A Chippewa grave 


As Ye Do unto These 


Continued from page 11 


the somber border of the squaws flashed 


the braves in the brilliant intricacies of 
their steps. 
Phis an Indian dance? Bless you, no! 


This is a universal thing, a human thing. 
The dance is our own old, old method of 
expressing emotion. At its best it is un- 
polluted ecstasy. We whites have retained 
some of its outward form. We have lost 
its symbolism. 

The West lost its glow. Fires flashed here 
and there on the prairie. In the flickering, 
changing light the dance went on and on. 


_ The Stars and Stripes fitfully revealed 
itself above the melting, gliding, opales- 
cent group about the “pole, with always 


now the rim of somber squaws, with their 
dumb faces Sphinxlike, in the half light. 


OU think perhaps that this dance of 

the White Earth Indian expresses his 
joy over our gift of 1867? Don’t think so, 
even for a minute! This dance is in spite 
of the gift, not because of it! This dance 
just shows that within the human heart 
there is a sort of soul joy that cannot. be 
crucified. It is a sort of joy not to be 
exterminated by all the evils that one 
human may visit on another so long as the 
mind remains intact This dance just 
shows that the gift of all human living 
that has gone before us has been so great 
to each of us individuals that forever we 


are responding to impulses deeper than 
our personal knowledge, sweeter, wilder, 
freer than our personal souls. And that, 
in spite of the disease of the body, and 


hunger of the heart and utter overburden- 
ing of the spirit, there still can come to us 
out of seemingly very simple things, joys 
too deep for words, thoughts too deep for 
tears Mae is what the dance of the 


White Earth’ indivi’ ¥eally means. 


URING the evening Chief Little Wolf 


sent for me. I found him at his tent 


door with his interpreter and with Coal 
Man, an old brave 
“White woman,” said Little Wolf, 


“Snobby Ogema (Superintendent How- 
ard) has told us Indians that we can trust 
you. If he says so, it We want 
you to carry a message back to the East 
from the Chippewa Indian Tell the 
whites we love them.” 

“Little Wolf,” I said, “don’t trouble to 
say that. Why should you love us break- 
ers of promises? Say what is in your 
heart. If the interpreter will say it ex- 
actly as you say it, I will write it 
Speak what is in your heart, Little Wolf.’ 

The old man looked from me to the 
fire glow, then suddenly rose and lifted 
his old hand to the sky 

“This is in my heart. This continent 
on which we live had no man on it until 
the Great Spirit saw fit to place the In- 
dian on it. He placed me here with noth 
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ing but my hands I was naked and 
hungry But He gave me the coats of 
animals to cover me. He gave me food, 


the flesh of animals and herbs and seeds 

“Then the Great Spirit brought the 
whites across the water to share my home 
That was the end of me. The white 
took all my home. I have lost my arts, 
and all that was a man’s. In many ways 
the Great Spirit warns the white not to 
destroy the Indians He warns him 
through fire and floods, through winds 
and lightnings. When the Galveston flood 
came, when your great city burned, and 
this spring when your great ship went 
down, that was the Great Spirit warning 
the white regarding the Indian. But the 
white will not heed 

“Tell this in the East, white woman 
Tell them to remove the bad mixed bloods 
from us. Tell them that I, an old man 
who has seen many winters, say that until 
Snobby Ogema came no agent had 


been 
here who loved the Indian. He is tl 














Live Right and Live Long 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


Lodovico Cornaro at the age of forty was told by wise physicians 
that he had but a few years of life at his command. Cornaro lived 
in a time when eating was an unrestricted proposition, and the results 
were that many of the rich Italians went into dry dock early. 


He 


eighty-one years after the 


Cornaro resolved that he would live right and so live long. 
died at the age of one hundred twenty, 
physicians said that his time was up. 


Cornaro included on his dieting list unfermented grape-juice, and 
he attributed his good health and long useful life in part to a plenti- 
ful use of it. 

Armour’s Grape Juice, bottled where the best grapes grow, is as 
life-prolonging as the grape-juice used by the Italian nobleman to prove 
to the world that diet is a great factor in long life. Armour and 
Company affirm that there are more joyous ways to keep well than by 
taking medicines, and suggest grape-juice instead. Each day’s picking 
of Armour Grapes goes to press that day. Therefore, when you 
open a bottle, you have absolutely fresh juice—pure, unsweetenhid 
and undiluted. 


armours 


Grape Juice 
‘The Family Drink 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


Armour’s Grape Juice aids digestion and increases appetite. It 
is the most delicious of beverages. There is one thing that medicine 
can not do for you. It can not keep you well nor induce health. 
The best that has ever been claimed for medicine is that it will 
change an abnormal condition. 


Here is one true remedy and enduring cure: and in reach. 


Give children all the grape-juice they want. 
physical and mental development for every member of the family. 


keep grape-juice in sight 
We all desire to accomplish the best possible 
Grape juice will help 
make changes for the better in the matter of health and happiness in a great many homes. 

Fruit-juices are, Let sufficient 
grape-juice be supplied and there will be an end to the temptation to eat unwholesome 
sweets. Armour’s Grape Juice is made from Concord Grapes; and Concord Grapes 
were evolved by a neighbor, friend and chum of Ralph Waldo Emerson, who stood for 
unfermented grape-juice, and none other. The two grape-bottling plants located in the 
heart of New York and Michigan grape-growing districts use the best of each season’s crop. 


according to the best authorities, indispensable. 


Armour’s Grape Juice is a great beverage for every occasion. Armour’s Grape Juice is 


sold by grocers and druggists, at fountains, buffets and clubs. If your dealer can not sup- 
Armour and Company will send you a dozen trial pints for Three 


Address Armour and Company, Department 174, Chicago, II]. 


ply you with Armour’s, 
Dollars, express prepaid. 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 














The Economy of Gargoyle Mobiloils 


and thin out in use. 


Lubricating oils “break-up” 
Ihe better the oil 


In plain terms, they wear out. 
the longer it wears, 


In sheer wearing-qualities, Gargoyle Mobrlotls stand 
alone. 


Further: 


Different types of motor demand different grades 
of oil. In Gargoyle Mobiloils we give you the one 
grade of oil best suited to your motor. 


This increases power and further reduces the con- 
sumption of oil. It minimizes wear on the moving 
parts. 


The life of your car depends on the reduction of 
friction. Js it not worth 
your while to insist on the 
otl that will reduce friction 
most effectively and most 
economically ? 








, . A guide to correct Automo- 
In price, Gargoyle Mo- bile lubrication 

biloils are somewhat high- Explanation: in the schedule the letter opposite the car 
indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mo biloil that should be 


er than ordi nary automo- used. For example, “A” means ‘Gargoyle Mi »biloil A. 

° ° “Arc.’? means “Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic.” For all 
bile lubricants. But— electric vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil A. “a he recom- 
mendations cover both pleasure and commercial vehicles 
unless otherwise noted. 


The cost per mile islow. — itesmaaa 















































| which the white has entered. 
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White Earth Indian schoolgirls 


As Ye Do unto These — 


(Concluded from page 23 


best agent we have had. He keeps his 
word. He has honor. That is why the 
mixed bloods hate him. That is why the 
whites hate him. That is why the full- 
bloods love him. Ask the East to let us 
keep him. This is the heart of all the 
Indians. Let us keep Snobby Ogema. 
White woman, this is all!” 

Old Coal Man did not stand. He spoke 
from beside the fire. “Beginning at the 
ocean, the white man settled. He has crept 
west from year to year. The Indian was 
pushed along with the march. Once the 
white paused and gave us a place, this 
place, and the march went past. But this 
did not end it. 

“White woman, the Indian is like a 
pile of dry sand that the wind blows on, 
and the white man is the wind. The 
white is never satisfied. He has entered 
this, our last home, with the hand of 
desolation. When the home is thus en- 
tered, the dweller is doomed. It is the 
mixed blood who has been the wedge by 
If the Great 


| father at Washington does not immedi- 


| ately stay the 


hand of these and those 


| whites they work for, the Chippewa race 


our dying tongues, 


will be no more.” 


HE paused, eyed me somberly, and 
suddenly rose and seized my arm 
with both his shaking hands. All the 
igony of his dying race was in his voice. 

“White woman! White woman! We 
are dying! We plead with you with 
help us! The Great 


Father at Washington is our father as 


| the Great Spirit is father to the human 


| race. But he does not heed us. 


We are 
holding our hands to him for help, so 
that we may survive. But he will not see 
us! You represent a great magazine. We 


| trust you. We implore its aid. Ask the 
people of the East to let us live. Yet if 
it cannot be so, do not blame Snobby 
Ogema. He understands the Indian. If 
we die it will be because of the mixed 
bloods and the whites who are fighting 
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to choke him 

“White woman, plead for us in the East 
that in our last days they will let us keep 
Snobby Ogema. Ask the Government to 
let us keep him. Ask the East to let us 
keep him. White woman, we fullbloods 
hold Snobby Ogema in the hollow of our 
hands If you try to take him away 
from us, we will close the hands and you 


will have to open our bleeding fists to get 
him. White woman, he is our last hope 
Let us keep him. That is all.” 

For a long time after I had made my 
halting and inadequate reply we sat in 
silence about the fire, the futile noise and 
glow of the celebration passing us_ by 
There was nothing to be said. I knew 
and the two old men knew that there is 
no hope for the Indian. I knew that even 
then the efforts of consolidated graft were 
set on removing Snobby Ogema. 


We whites are the product of a com- 
mercial civilization. Our mode of living 
for countless generations has been by 


making exchange of property favorable 
to ourselves. The Indian has no idea of 
property holding. He has no idea of 
values. So long as the Indian has a pelt 
or a pine or a piece of land, there is no 
hope for him. It is against our scheme 
of civilization that he should live 

We cannot smugly lay the blame wholly 
on the scum of the earth. The scum and 
the mixed bloods have been the tools. 
They have been handled by the brains 
of the country. Minnesota Congressmen 
put through the legislation that took 
the White Earth lands. Minnesota lum- 
bermen have built their palaces with pines 
stolen from the White Earth Indians, 
who still live in hovels. Lawyers have 
educated their children on a that 
belonged to blind Indian babies. Bankers 
grown rich on grabbing Indian lands havi 
sent their wives to Europe while White 
Earth squaws starved and froze in their 
tepees. Even if we grant that the Indian 
is worthless to civilization, still there re 
mains for us an incontrovertible fact. In 
our method of killing the Indian we have 
been utterly dishonorable. Time never 
will exonerate us. History never will 
fail to record the fact against us. We, 
a free people, the vanguard of human Itb- 
erty, by fraud and faithlessness, by meth- 
ods unbelievably cruel, have destroyed a 
dependent race 


HE seasons will return. Sun, wind, 

and the eternal hills will know us long, 
as they knew the Indian. But for the 
Chippewa, time has stopped. And when 
in the fullness of days another race shall 
have sent us the long dark way we have 
sent the Indian, we, too, shall know how 
sweet can look the sun and the eternal 
hills to our forbidden eyes 





The intricacies of the game were too much for the casual white observe 





Frank Wakely Gunsaulus 


Concluded from page VV 


in a Michigan sanitarium. No sermons 
came from Gunsaulus then, and no books; 
only a poem. That poem shows a daunt- 
less spirit, as a single verse will declare: 


I care not that the furnace fire of 
pain 
Laps round and round my life and 
burns alway 
I only care to know that not in vain 


The fierce heats touch me through- 


out night and day. 

At last the flow of health 
into his body; but when he stood up 
next in Plymouth Church, a sickening, 
quivering sigh, not unmixed with horror, 
ran through the congregation. <A terrible 
thing had happened. Pain had misshapen 
his frame. Gunsaulus had been a tall, 
Saul-like’ man, well above six feet. Now 
he walked with a limp. One leg behaved 
like a wooden thing. Ankylogis had seized 
upon the bones of hip and leg and ce- 


came back 


The out-of-town visitor makes a 
point of hearing Gunsaulus when in Chi- 
cago, as in the old days he used to hear 
Beecher of Brooklyn when in New York. 
The Auditorium pulpit is a ministry to 
North America. 


bers. 


The oratorical method of Dr. Gun- 
saulus is that of the old Websterian 
school. He is almost the last great rep- 


resentative of the rounded period and the 
full-mouthed, sonorous, Latin family of 


words. Some critics say the stream at 
times is turgid, and that the sermon 
sounds clearer than it reads. But the 


preacher is a man streaked with genius. 
He may do what he will, and his audi- 
ence will listen and applaud. The style 
is like the man—warm, exuberant, chro- 
matic. It, in the early days, had all the 
tropic coloring of Hugo in his most lurid 
moment, which is perhaps in “Bug Jar- 
gal”; but with the later years it has soft- 
ened and chastened its hues. There is 
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Announcement 
The New Leadership 


In the new Model C-Six, the Stevens- 
Duryea takes a mew leadership— a body design 
so strikingly original, and at the same time so 
harmonious and beautiful, that it may conserva- 
tively be called the design of the future. 


The hood is now really a part of the body, as it 








mented them together as he lay in bed not such a welter of words, but the great should be. It rises and widens gradually from the 
He had endured great pain while this tides of feeling, the suggestion, the un- : : : 
et was happening He endured more to rid winding of pictures, reel upon reel, the radiator to the body proper, meeting it gracefully with 
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ily for fourteen years. The 9 has sauius retains that, I set it down, all cold | cars also with Universal - position windshield, to which the top, when 
a large element transients Tl men and lonely in the page x" 
ind, bic Fa Reacts there in great num 1 auite th ming modest up, is firmly attached without straps. 
yng, 
the The Stevens-Duryea leadership of 21 years, 
hen a 
hall Th M in the economical development and full delivery 
lave e emento d ; . 
how of power to the rear wheels, is established more 
rnal By ALLAN UPDEGRAFF 


firmly than ever by this new model “C-Six”’, 
HOUGH there was mist and a hint | 

And a sea that clawed the sky, of ice, | 
The held her speed and course, | 


Charging the waves as a mettled horse | 


which has also set a new standard of quietness, 


liner smoothness, and comfort for the fine high- 


< : powered car of America and Europe. 
Charges a stream breast high. 


The new Stevens-Duryea catalogue illustrates all of these cars and 


A great wave out of the night and sea 


Lik a white chost came. and threu shows clearly what constitutes the leadership of the Stevens-Duryea 
Over the deck veel on to the deck and what its practical value is to you. 
A something gray, a shape, a fleck : 7 

And laughed as it withdrew. Stevens-Duryea Company Chicopee Falls Mass 


‘*Pioneer Builders of American Sixes ”’ 
The 


Zr he thing ft the pile I ligh A 


captain from the ana took 


Came 


, 
bridge 


Model C-Six 
Seven Passengers 























On a frazzled edge of the wave-worn shred $47 50 
That had bee na 1; te be lt once, he read 

Titan and his face went white. 
In the engine re yn the engineer 

Wondered for many a mile 





At the sudden call of a signal gong, 
And the warning finger moved along, 
And Hal} Speed Hashed on the dial. 














Message Bearers Ancient and Modern 


Pheidippides, the most noted This instantaneous telephone 
runner of ancient Greece, made a service not only meets the needs of 


record and aneverlasting reputation the State in great emergencies, but . . ' 
; it meets the daily needs of millions A Fr r¢ h 1 S tC OT! C Pe ruvl a nh 





by speeding 140 miles from Athens 


to Sparta in less than two days. of the plain people. There can be 


no quicker service than that which ¢ rave Vy afr d 


Runners trained to perfection is everywhere at the command of 

composed the courier service for the humblest day laborer. By GRACE WHITWORTH 
the transmission of messages iil Inventors have made possible ri HILE on a trading ship down the friend climbed to the top. He startled cat 
olden times. But the service was communication by telephone ser- Ucayali River in Peru,” said the me with a yell, and then called for the 

. ay , , engineer wl. told me this story, camera. A rope was improvised and the 
so costly it could be used only a vice. The Bell System, by con- “my companion and I, when about twenty- kodak raised. I climbed the palm, and, 
the interest of rulers on occasions necting seven million people to- | one days out from the city of Yquitos, looking down into the inclosure, I saw a 

g peop 

: j found that our supply of fresh meat was great mass of human bones. They num- 

of utmost importance. gether, has made telephone Service running short. We were in the midst of a bered millions. Some entire skeletons were 


SO inexpensive that it is used dense jungle, but we decided to go ashore lying out straight, while thousands of other 



































The Royal messenger of ancient twenty-five million times a day. and try for some game. So we landed, skulls and bones appeared to have been 
times has given way to the demo- Captai f 4 tones leaving our rec — _ _ boat, and = pcr ney by gay | 
xe soon saw a clearing through the trees. ‘At two sides of the inclosure the bones 
cratic telephone of to-day. Cities, might, yp Me jer ad, ’ “The denne. which by this mane chance’ _ were piled edhe bslaghne r than in die ( nia 
one hundred or even two thousand eS ‘ P : ‘ we had entered, was like a knoll; and as and reached to within about seven feet of 
~ lie ad their ownexclusive telephonelines, | we went to the top to look about, I thought the top of the wall. So a great portion of 
mules apart, are connected in a lew but in order that any person having I saw in the distance something resem- this strange graveyard was piled eighteen 
S = . ing < stone c This eing suc < f IOTIES 
+ ard so that yi = hoe a telephone may talk with any | [line 2 stone wall discover inthe heart - “We bed been cune so long that our 
Swer follow one om nal as 11 two other person having a telephone, of the jungle, my friend declared I must Indian guides came in search of us 
persons were talking in the same there must be One System, One have gone crazy. But | Tm ay and then They, apparently, knew nothing of this 
F : . he, too, discerned the wall-like object. place, for they looked blankly at the wall 
room. Policy and Universal Service. “My friend, who had been through this and asked what it was 
country before, thought that it might be “As far as is known, the picture we 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COM PANY | some Indian ruin. ‘It looks interesting secured is the only one in existence of a 
Let’s go and see what it is,’ I said. We prehistoric graveyard in South America . 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES first returned to our boat, got our camera Since our return to America we have \ 
and a machete and started off in the di- shown it to an archeologist of repute. He 
° rection of the wall. says: ‘No graveyard like this has hereto- 
Every Bell Telephone 1s the Center of the System “We had to cut our way through the fore been aes vered in any section of 
—_ brush at times. When we finally reached South America. Such a custom has ex- 
[ 1B the spot, at the bottom of a foothill, we  isted in Persia and India, but it has not 
be found a wall about twenty-five feet high been known before that any similar cus- 
For Your Automobile and two hundred feet long. Apparently it tom belonged to the inhabitants of any 
‘ . had been made from red clay, but the part of the South American continent.’ 
You cannot ride any place in safety—-much less manner of its construction was unfamiliar With the aid of a magnifying glass he 
tour— without a towline. Buy neat, compact to us. Ages of tropical heat and rains had closely studied the vases which decorate 
: » clay to a greenish color. We_ the walls and declared« ‘They are so Per- 
“BASLINE AUTOWLINE” | | tiplored further and found the wal : 
explored further and found the wall to be — sianlike in formation and execution that 
re ‘ee. a square inclosure with no means of en-_ the picture verily staggers m« No rec- 
Eefack deat ec ou “CitatGie caer ny’eles! | | trance whatever. Along the top of the ords regarding prehistoric peoples, with 
Autowline weighs only 6 Ibs. but it has an approximate wall and placed at reg nae intervals were such customs and such art exists in Amer- 
strength of 7000 Ibs. It stood every test on the last Glic le len large vases, made of the same material ica; and we have, as far as I know, the v 
lour—Also delivered the goods on Coast to Coast Tour. as the wall. best South American collections and data tc 
\ The Autowline circular explains the whole matter “Our curiosity being thoroughly aroused, in the world. This looks very much as of 
FREE 
in pictures. Write for it today. Sent free. we cut down a palm with our machete though we will have to begin our research 
BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO 805 North Second St. | and, leaning the tree against the wall, my all over again.” 
° ST. LOUIS, MO. | | 
iL! le | The Little Steel Rope with the Big Pull ” 














Alas! Poor Frederick! 


By CHARLES PHFLPS CUSHING 










































LOFTIS ff —s a wre nag , N' W _ that there is nothing left to they built the first summer villa there by 
SYSTEN 44 ey Are sO utely FREE! | explore, the truth about the pro- way of proof. 
oe Write for our handsome free catalog. It contains fession of being an explorer can Except for the money ther s in 
+ ae ~~ ' pte jewelry. sil =o beautiful ilustrstions of diamonds, wa | be told without dispelling any ambitious moving-picture rights which brings a 
HOW EASILY" all ct da Weare | young man’s rosy visions. The fact is, romantic profession down to the level of 
YOU. bal We hate pricesand keep it balance nejght paual month aga | honest exploration never paid an explorer  pugilism—even the best exploring feats 
CAN WEap i ey or Waten by ‘the’ ee ni” Ras Ton Con Wear 9 Diamond | in anything more substantial than thrills. of modern times would bi applauded my | 
AND Own Ais fH, ‘watches ard jew oR oh Fame usually has elected to hold back her a little hour or two before oblivior | 
chil fully embossed in blue and gold and is worth its weight in gold to | laurel decorations until the sod has been For example \ few summer ve 
| _ Both of these books will be sent to you ABSOLUTELY j green above the unappreciated explorer were presenting an intrepid explorer with 
m PREE UPON REQUEST. Write today | for a decade r two: and whatever cur huge gilt kevs to the it ind immense 
iM LOFTIS BROS. & co. ; rency of check the work ntailed have floral horseshoe To-day, with t Nn- 
; ‘ Pictebarch, Pe. and®s Ledis, M Sob Tiherations | earned the money some other way. Henry ire giving him the 0k, n ending 
2 | Hudson’s wido ist even the insurance him flo tribute vefore there is a grave 
ney £80 ($400 promised by the to P vormi rate Vide the latest ; of 


“Who’s Who in America” 


Dutch East India Company 
STROP GIVES Everybody KNOWS what a lot of worry 


T } y NCE EO) P-WEle; Columbus had. and Columbus was a man Cook, FREDERICK ALBERT, EXPLOR 
me STROKE AG ZAG DMSIOReemES | F<most in his profession inn 





THE CURVE CUT 










“tig Then recall the case of the Norsemen. | 
_ ' at au’ Strops Any Make of Safety Razor Blade To this day they have not been given full It is Tom Sav - 
COMPLETE DEALERS SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET credit for discovering Newport, though ical: “Ah. if he | 







WITH STROP GIBFORD SPECIALTY CO.. 320 Jefferson Aveuue, Detroit, Mich. i 
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Prints by Gaslight 


To get the most sat- 
isfactory prints from 
your Kodak negatives 
snappy, 
ous prints—insist on the 


—clear, vigor- 
only paper that is made 
with 
the 
the amateur negative— 
Velox. 

The best finishers of 
Kodak work use Velox 


exclusively. 


sole reference to 


requirements of 


NEPERA DIVISION, 
EASTMAN KODAK Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.., The Kodak City 
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| KREMENTZ 


stamped on the back of a collar 
button indicates the perfection of 
workmanship found only in the |, 


Genuine Krementz 
Collar Buttons 


and protects you against imitations. 


Unbreakable from wear. A new one 
free in exchange for every genuine 
Krementz Button damaged or broken })¢ 
from any cause. 







At all leading jewelers and 
ha erdashe >rs. 
Booklet showing —— nt styles and 




















shapes fre 
Krementz & Co., 46 Outen St., Newark, N. J. 
Mfr ft kin-Clutch Studs and Vest Buttons 
[ ip ‘ a | 
k Tae Lee ~ ~<a a | 
baal LJ} 





fee PowpeR 





AS SUMMER PASSES 
Woman’s delicate complexion is again exposed 
to sudden, trying weather changes. The use 
of LABLACHE prevents ill effect from cold 
or heat, wind or sun, Protects 
the complexion, retains 
the delicate bloom and 
velvety softness desired 
by women of refinement. 
Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, PinkorCream 
#1 50c. a box of druggists or 
®| by mail. Over two million 
; boxes sold annually. Send 

“110 cents for a sample boz. 
BEN. LEVY CO., 

French Perfumers, Dept. 24, 

125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





















10 CENTS PER ROLL 
yELOX PRINTS, OR 


BROWNIES, 3c; 

344 x 3t “x4 4c; 4x5, Sa 5e 

is two r ‘ we will print them without 
A film specialists 





Cheap Fire Insurance! 
Matchless Wall Lighter 
t r home No mor 






M 4 fd at 


Avent Wanted 


AMERICAN PYROFOR CO » Dept. J, 5841 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO 
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Gleams 
By EDWIN BJORKMAN 


@ Cause and effect are generally thought 
of as two points connected by a straight 
line. We ought rather to imagine them 
as the center of a circle and its periphery. 


@ To hold that anything may exist with- 
out a purpose is to say that we have espied 
the last link in the long chain of cause 
and effect—the ultimate effect, that is, 
which will never become a cause in its 
turn. 


@ One moment’s end, as soon as achieved, 
becomes the means of the moment that 


follows. 


@ From nothingness through chaos to 
order, and through chaos to nothingness 
again: thus the cycle is said to run. But 
what we see as an ever-recurring cycle 
may prove successive loops of an ascend- 
ing spiral. 


@ To the point once passed nothing re- 
turns. If anything ever did, there would 
be—the Absolute! 

@ Man knows much that he cannot yet 
put into words. 
@ Inhibitive moral 


inward, from the 


s develop from without 
wider to the narrower 
idea; while positive morals reverse the 
order, including ever-widening circles of 
acts and men. 


@ Back of every appearance lies a reality 
which man may divine even when he does 
not clearly comprehend it 

@ Every effect is the result of two or 
more causes. 


@ Instinct may trace truth, but to run it 
down reason is needed. 


@ If we could only bear in mind at all times 
that nothing is knowable, not even con- 
cerning our own selves, except through its 
relation to something else! For in that 
realization lies the death-doom of super- 
stition 


@ The line of evolution has run from 
unconsciousness through consciousness to 
self-consciousness: it may run _ thence 
through race-consciousness to a realiza- 
tion of the Spirit of All Life. 


@ In the last instance everything reduces 
itself to a question of right or wrong, for 
truth and falsehood are merely our names 
for what serves or does not serve life as 
a whole. 


@. Nature seems never to succeed at the 
first attempt. 


@ When somebody speaks as if there were 
an all-inclusive truth knowable to man, 
he will be forgiven by everybody who has 
experienced the full fascination of man’s 
latest and most entrancing plaything—the 
faculty of abstract reasoning 

@ If there were no truths, we should have 
to invent some, or we could not go on 
living. 

@ Truth is like a gleam of light reflected 
by a wavelet just before it sinks back into 
the ocean. But millions of such wavelets 
are reflecting the same light 

@ Between the first glimpsing of a truth 
and the grasping of its full significance 
may lie—eternity. 

@ Life’s final object is, as far as we can 
make out now, to seek expression in forms 
of ever-increasing perfection 

@ Truth is not found until proved. 


@ Every truth is a symbol that changes in 
significance whenever a new fact is brought 
to bear on it 


@ Logic may be prime minister, but will 
never be king. 
@ The protest of our emotions against the 


limitations of our reason takes mostly the 
expression of religious faith 

@ Reason is the legal adviser of our emo- 
tions. It follows that there is small hope 
of a religion wholly freed from dogmas 
@ Religion might well be described as 
man's attitude toward the unknowable 

@ Suppose we find God at the end and not 
at the beginning of the chain of evolution? 
@ Even inorganic nature fails to show us 
a simple effect springing from a simple 
Not only life, but mere existence 
implies c 


cause 


ymplexity 


@ Even though life be handed over to u 
only as a leasehold, I suspect that, by pay 
ment of something b 
we may become full owners of a soul for 


evet ind ever 


veyond the bare rent, | 








The 
test of 
time 





| “BULL” DURHAM has 
. stood the long test—the hard- 
| | est test of all—and has stood it 
| better than any other tobacco. | 


“Bull” Durham started over 52 
years ago, and year by year, during 
that long period, its sales have steadily 
increased, until today— 


GENUINE 


‘BULL 
DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO | 


is snoked by more men than all other 
high-grade tobaccos combined. 


This test is the final proof of qual- 
ity—of purity, of genuine, all-round 
smoke-goodness. 


During these 52 years many brands 
of tobacco have come ave stayed 
awhile, and then fizzled out. Their 
fancy tins and pretty packages have 
not disturbed the steadily growing 
popularity of old ‘‘Bull’’ Durham. 








‘Bull’’ Durham in its plain, homely, 
muslin sack has outlived them all— 
and why? Because it has today, as it 
has always had, that mild, rich flavor 
which seems best to please the taste 
of the vast majority of smokers. 


< Machol, Beshem Sedocot (ry 
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34 PREMOS 


Our newest models, just out, made especially for those who 
want to take the most popular size of amateur pictures—314x51. 
This size is just right for post cards; unusually effective for 
landscapes and street scenes, when used horizontally; while ver- 
tically, it is ideal for portraiture. 
Incorporating the very best in Premo construction, these 
cameras offer a choice in price and equipment to meet the 


requirements of anyone. And they all make excellent pictures. 













3A Film Premo No. 1, $12.50 


Loads in daylight with Premo Film Pack 
Open back, drop in pack, close back and it’s 
done. Fitted with tested Planatograph lens, 
Kodak Ball Bearing shutter, reversible finder, 
two tripod sockets, and nicely finished. Re- 
markably light and compact. 


34 Pocket Premo C, $15.00 


Takes 
permits ground glass focusing with either; 
fitted with tested Planatograph lens, Kodak 
Ball Bearing shutter, rack and pinion focus- 
ing attachment, two tripod sockets, reversible 
finder, and is as light and compact as the 
average purely film camera. 





films or plates with equal facility; 


3A Filmplate Premo, $26.50 


Takes films or plates with equal facility; 
permits ground glass focusing with either; 
fitted with Planatograph lens, Kodak Auto- 
matic shutter with Kodak Autotime Scale, 
rack and pinion for focusing, swing bed, rising 
and sliding front, two tripod sockets, revers- 
ible finder, and is very light and compact. 





fe We offer also the 3A Filmplate Premo Special, similar to above, 
but fitted with Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat lens and Compound Shutter 

with maximum speed of s}y second. This camera is also finished in 
Price, $65.00. 


Premo catalogue free at the dealer’s or mailed on request 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


specially rich style. 





EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
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“A “BIG SELLER 











arriage 


SCREEN DOOR 
CHECK Every man and woman 
particularly those entered 
pice age al ance DEMAND upon matrimony, should 


sale is made. Stops 
the bang and saves 
the door. Dozen can 
be carried in pocket, 


THOMAS MPG. CO.. 


possess the new and valua- 
ble book by William H 
Walling, A.M., M.D., which 
sensibly treats of the sexo- 
logical relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when 
to advise son or daughter. 


EASY SALES. BIG PROFITS 
Demonstrating sample free 
Write at once, 


Dayton, 0. 


to workers. 


9529 Barny 8t., 








Unequalied tndorsement of the press, ministry, legal 
and medical professions. 
it contains in one volame: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Enowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Danghter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 


Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 


and Table of Conte 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 


free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


arm Mortgages 


Unaffected by ancial conditions and 
yielding 64 net, r First Farm Mort 
z are m lesirable 
Bend for booklet “M” and list of offerings 


E.J Lander & Co. Grand forks. N.D! 








All in One Volume, 


Write for ‘Othe 
PURITAN PUB. CO.., 774 Perry Bldg, PHILA.,PA. 
With Pror. Dat 


10 Minutes a Day sew" vox, «swimming 


and you can 


Scientifically Taught,’ 
0 VWZALEARN HOW TO SWIM 


Prof. Dalton is New York’s foremos 
ming teacher. His reliable and prac 





People’s Opinions” 















ivestments 





TON’S 




























AY VAD’S WATER-WINGS fons are for the novice as well as the ert 
. /’ Cloth-bound 195 pages— illustrated. At all book 
Learn to Swim by or Sale Everywhere a P. res, $1.26 ; or $1.35 post-paid from the publish 
One Trial Fuxk & WAGNALLS Company, Dept. 510, New Y 
Plain, 25c. 
Fancy, 35c. 


AYVAD MAN’F’G CO., Sidbahen. 


PRIZES and TROPHIES 


Cups, fob medals, » ee -_ de. Appropr 


“oareerti | The University of Chicago 
HOME 
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Correspondence-Study Dept. 


rs 350 class-room courses to non-res 
students 


DORRETY, BOSTON, suoene U.S.A. 





work for a Bachelor's degree 
tary courses in many subjects, others for 


Convert Your Bicycle into a 


Attacha Teachers, Writers, Accountants, Bankers 
Motor- Cycle Oat fit Fi ts any wheel STUDY Business| Men Ministers, Social Worke re 
4 Marine and Stationary Mo- Et Begin any time 
the ge Yea ty — U.of C.(Div. A) Chicago. Ill 





Steffey Mfg. Co., 2940 Girard Ave., Phila, Pa. 

















Brickbats & Bouquets 





New York. 
) het it not possible for you to get sufh- 
cient readable material for your maga- 
zine without filling the pages with laudation 
of Theodore Roosevelt? Unless I am very 
much mistaken, the general public is very 
tired of Roosevelt and his picture, which 
you persist in placing in your magazine 
so frequently. I can imagine nothing 
more tiresome than this eternal laudation 
of Theodore Roosevelt. It is positively 

disgusting. JosHuaA M. FTERo. 


+ 
VENTURA, CAL. 

I am just reading current COLLIER’s 
The paragraphs “Two men,” “Bryan,” 
“Republicans,” “Roosevelt,” are a joy and 
an inspiration. In your appreciation of 
our best men, as in your fearless, probing 
criticism of our bad men, yours is a work 
| of untold usefulness to the Republic 
| James E. ReEYNOoLpDs 
| 





+ 
PirtspurGH, Pa 

I read your Weekly regularly, with in 
terest and considerable benefit in the way 
| of information. Yet you often make m 
| very tired. To illustrate, your articles last 
| week by Messrs. Ade and Sullivan on the 
Chicago “steam roller” are delightfully 
| ‘ done from your side of it, so all one-sided 


that they seem quite unanswerable. Now, 
as an impartia! instructor of the reading 
public, it was undoubtedly your duty to 
| close those very bright articles with a 


| word or two like this: “And yet this is the 

very same steam roller which was used by 
Colonel Roosevelt with tremendous effect 

|in favor of Mr. Taft four years ago 
That is a light slant which the crossroads 
is entitled to and you should give it 


JoHN Stewart. 


+ 
New MartINsvitte, W. VA 

Since Roosevelt made possible the $62, 
000,000 Alton steal, and used the militia 
| at Croton Dam to break the eight-hour 
law while Governor of New York, and 
| condemned citizens before a trial, and 
| allowed the Tennessee Coal & Iron Com 
| pany to be absorbed by the Steel Trust, all 
your laudation cannot make black whit 


Repetition of a wrong does not make it 
right. I'll be glad when my subscriptio1 
tc COLLIER’s ends Geo. B. Kini 


+ 


In the main, we have reason to count 
COLLIER’s fairly reasonable and sane on 
most of the issues with which it deal: 
Once in a while, however, it is inclined to 
hysteria.—Vibaux ( Mont.) Gazette. 


+ 
We have not ourselves paid much at 
| tention to CoLLier’s WEEKLY, finding as 
| we do that its presentations are usually 


| biased and unfair. 
-Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune 


+ 


There is no more ably conducted news 
paper 7 the world than CoLiier’s WEEKLY 
Week by week I read it, notwithstanding 
that much of the point of its most pointed 
articles is lost on me through unacquaint 
ance with the present personnel of th 
| political world in the States. In a coun 








| try where the great mass of the daily 
| press is hard at work in the sole interests 
| of the rich, such weeklies as COLLIER’s is 
doing splendid work in guarding tl 
| remnants of the rights still left to other 
| than trust owners 
James Barr in London Red Magazin 
to 
WHEELING, W. VA 
\s we—several Republicans and fi 
lowers of Roosevelt—were watching bt 
letins of the Democratic Conventior 
vondered if you. were receiving al 
vhere in the country the credit for Mr 
Wilson lination that u dese | 
(Dr.) Hat M. Ha 
+ 
New Yor Y 
Che independent pr rf the 
far as my observation ; s, have qualifies 
their praise of Mr. Bryan \ tj 
timore by directly or covertly qu 
motives It has remained for CoLuit 
VEEKLY to bravely and uneqt lly « 
mate his effort it their tru tt is f 
t T \ 11T rie t 


Mr. Bryan’s ability, courage, and 
is as graceful as it is deserved. 
Louis B. Parsons, 


fidelity 


Louris, Mo 
On a conspicuous page in the St. Louis 
‘Times” of July 5 ( (and every other day), 
directly beneath regular list of amuse- 
ments, appeared the advertisements of 
Dr. Meyers & Co., Big G., and miscel- 
laneous assortment of quacks and fakes, 
which tickled the risibility of the under- 
signed. 
We have gloried when you trekked the 


wily Kidney Kure, the Liver Libator, and 
the Sawdust Specialty Breakfast Food, 
but here in our midst, in a paper whose 


assails the eye on every highway, 
Home the ‘Times,’” so that the 
Women” of our age can read and 
digest, and our sons be well informed. 
thrives a newspaper whose editor, I am 
willing to bet, has had the fortunate ex- 
perience of a college education, where the 
vision is broadened and the spirit chas- 


slog. in 
Take 
“Little 


tened. Le Roy TuRNBULL, 
+ 
BALTIMORE, Mp 
I never read a page Mark Sullivan 
writes but with an ardent wish that his 


clear-cut 
reproduced in the 


paragraphs and ideas could by 


press throughout th 


length and breadth of this country. | 
would add that, as I may have said he 
fore, your editorial comments alone ari 


worth the price of other periodicals, and 


they very largely influence my opinions on 
many subjects; yet curiously enough, on 
\f the subjects upon which you have writ- 
ten most strongly has never carried me ti 
the point of conviction bo you are right; 
f Roosevelt 


that is, your estimate « 
MATTHEW PAGE ANDREWS 
+ 
Two of the Colonel’s most dastardly 
agencies were COLLIER’S WEEKLY and the 
Chicago “Tribune.” These journals have 
exercised no self-restraint. COLLIER’s 


WEEKLY probab ly represents some of the 
rich criminal element of New York. 


Wausau Record-Herald 
+ 


CARTHAGE, Mo. 
Some discerning individual has cut from 


Co_Lier’s an editorial in a recent number 
entitled “The Under Dog,” and pasted it 
up in the jury room where veniremen wait 
until called to sit in the two divisions of 
court. I have heard quite a bit of com- 
ment on it, with the general opinion that 
f juries generally would read and profit 
by that editorial, there would be less of 

“cussing the courts” on the street... . 

H. W. Blair 

+ 

[RON River, MICH. 
Inclosed find $5 to renew my subscrip- 
tion to CoLtier’s. When my time expired 


in March, I thought I could do without it, 
because I am man every day 
and Sundays too. Digest” 
and ( ‘OLLIER’S are my 
say. COoLLier’s for the 


a busy 
Che “Literary 
as one might 
taken 


Bibles, 


firm stand 


against all that is detrimental to the public 
velfare. and the “Digest” for giving 4 
usy man every week the pro and con on 
ill topics compressed in a capsule 
You may think that my ire might hav 
een aroused on account of your attacks 
patent medicines. Far from it. I wisl 
1 would continue the fight with a strong 
hand I am a strong and loyal member 
f the National Association of Retail Drug- 
ists [ also am single-handed in this 
wn to refuse to hand out everything the 
duped public Ils for 
E. AMMERMANN 
+ 
Co R \V y fills a place in \ mer 
l id Continental literature hitherto 
pied, and growing in f yf ‘The 
ibility t ts rit m ul its teaf- 
kine error. regardless 0! 
strenctl d the warmth of the 
yme with which its weekly sits are 
st (M ( ld fé 
+ 
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“Nl Clean” 
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ity 
Like, Lnnocence. Health hm 
glow from my Bams rosy 
cheeks - a splendid tribute 
) to Lalmolivess be autity MG 
Us gualitre. s. Comples rion 
y ’ perle fection trom habyhood 
et thi rong be out old age, thanks 
*y toftide and Talmolive. 
ces, 
ler- 
; Construction camp housing the 1,000 men employed on the Elephant Butte project 
the 


ane ‘ene, How Palmolive Alone 
om Reclaiming the Desert | works These claaies 


Vay, 
be By JOHN B. DUGGER 


= 4 and Beautifying Wonders 






























































¢ ‘ ) ¢ ) ~ ~ aste, > expense Q s 
a dl Reed ony Oh tae Fa bo ene hl gg ~ , cmd a Palmolive has been termed the Different Soap. \t hasaright to be so named, because 
the claiming the desert. In order to of the average landowners, and capital it 7s unlike any other soap ever made. W hen we learned that Palm and Olive oils 
ey make the land, wonderfully rich in evers could only be interested in a very few | “Te responsible for the wondrous complexions of the most famous historical beauties, 
sii other respect, produce in paying quanti- cases. The United States Government | ‘© ee eae lang “hee vn Mo jp ate ndbnge mpc 
ties, water is necessary was finally appealed to, and the present C hen we learned to blend them in soap, making countless 
Irrigation was undertaken by the In Reclamation Service was established under * then Jar of | improvements and finally realizing an Ideal—a perfect soap— 
LD dians hundreds of years before Columbus — the Department of the Interior. The sery- almolive Cream alter 37 years of striving. 
ivan discovered America, as the famous Span- ice has been active for about ten years, FREE Oriental Oils 
his ish explorer, Don Francisco Vasquez and during that time has succeeded in Bdge of ask tage epee The Olive and Palm oils alone give Palmolive its delicate green hue 
1 be Coronado, and his brave Conquistadores bringing into bearing thousands of acres we will send a sample fac No other soap maker has yet been able to reproduce the amazing qual- 
; xf le jar of this beauty ities these expensive oils and their scientific blending give to Palmolive 
the found on their trip to New Mexico in of what was once quite worthless desert. ging face cream. Pure /t is more than mere soap 
| 1540. They came across crude irrigation Projects have been completed in Wyo- MciMEE Geb teteecinn Palmolive’s dainty odor delights every user. No other soap is so pure, so 
he ditches conveying water from the Rio ming, Montana, Idaho, California, New every pore of the skin. | fective in cleansing and beautifying the skin. No other soap can accom 
‘ pes a Pe Ge : Made from our own formula plish what Palmolive does. Its soothing, invigorating qualities have made 
art Grande to little plots ot — upon which Mexico, Arizona, and many other West- in our own factory. Used Palmolive a household word in ten million homes. 
and the Indian women raised sufficient crops ern States, and the appropriations thus far with Palmolive Soap, com- ‘ 
1s ON to appease the hunger of their braves from Congress for "he goes have been case aeticosti. . A Creamy Lather in Hard Water ' 
“ont Many of those same ditches, though more than $30,000,000, all of which will | J yy'sotmis tative | ny choseunda'st eaveeintents and imoroess tee ects hae 
writ- extended, are still in use, a more ade- rwesienlie he ‘returned Those owning Cream. fectly in hard water also. 
ne to quate system not having been devised, land which has been reclaimed by the Gov- Palmolive Lessens Soap Bills 
ight ; although nearly four hundred years have | ernment have agreed to pay for the de- Wa: lesina ty anatiies Ginnie aii 
elapsed since their discovery. livery of water thereon at the rate of tons of pressure upon every cake of Palm- 
WS The great increase in the population of | around $35 an acre, same to be due in ten olive. That accounts for the fact that ther 
the United States during the past fifty or more equal annual installments, the isan enormous amount of soapin each cake, 
years has forced the people westward into first to be made upon completion of the a wafer. Thus Palmolive lasts much longer 
the arid regions, making it necessary to project. The largest dam thus far com- than others. i Pip 
ardly increase the agricultural area, and in order pleted is the Roosevelt Dam in the Salt fea tochiel, "The Many Way to Renusy. 
d the to do this some means of reclaiming the River Valley, Arizona. It irrigates some J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY ; 
have desert has had to be discovered. 200,000 acres of land and cost $8,000,000 488 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. Price 15¢ 
LIER’S Upon investigation many areas were The largest task yet undertaken by the 
yf the found where water could be stored or Reclamation Service is the Engle or Ele- 
| diverted, and thus made to reclaim thou- phant Butte project in the lower Rio 
ald sands upon thousands of acres of bar- Grande Valley of New Mexico. The 
Mo. NE 
from 
amber 
ted it 
n wait 
ns of 
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n that 
profit 
ess Oo! 
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ICH. 
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xpired 
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ving a Tunneling into the mountain side for the great foundation 
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it have 
attacks | 
[ wish 
strong 
nember 
| Drug- 
in this 
Ling the 
} 
, Amer 
hitherto and obtain that exquisite cleanliness which comes only from a perfect shampoo. 
or, Ti ( sathren cleans the hair and scalp thoroughly , completely ‘and satisfactorily. There is 
te feat: nothing like it for creating plenty of fine, rich lather that will remove ¢ very ato 
dless of dandruff and excess oil—makinga clean, healthy scalp from which beautiful hair wi 
q 7. 
of the 15 Delightful Shampoos, 5S0c 
isits are | Oo eases 
Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot water and your 
ie | sham = is ready—a shampoo that is a natural toni 
| its ingredients i constructive in its action fter a Cé 
hair drie juickly end evenly, and will be ever so soft, fut y and eas u 
| > Titel Otters See re re es ts on cope 
ip the bola . 
‘ever) H.S. PETERSON & CO.,372 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 








straigl The annual spring flood of the treacherous river, a serious engineering problem } | Canthrox Shampoos are given in first-class Hairdressing Parlors 
fe Copyright 1912. by H. S. Peterson & Co 

















Beautiful and 
18 miles 


Location : healthful Gar: Garden 
.ong Island, irom New York. 
Equipment: [ire-proof buildings, gymnasium, 

swimming pool; 30 acres of athletic fields. 


ngs 


pastrpetiinss Both class and individual instruction 
give y . repares tor any colle georscie ntific school 
Alek a Lower School for Younger Boys 
Buildings n open. Catalog on request. 


WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster, Box 52, Garden City, L. I. 











q" choosing a school for your boy you place 
character and scholarship foremost in your 
requirements. So do wein selecting boys for 


Peddie Institute 


OUR AIM IS: ‘‘The Best Boys’ School in America’’ 
{ We have an endowed school with an enviable 
record in fitting boys for college and for life; a strong 
faculty of successful experience here; splendid en- 
thusiasm among our 250 boys. 

{ Location nine miles from Princeton; region unsur- 
passed for health. Modern equipment. New fire- 
proof dormitory. Sixty-acre campus, athletic field, 
gymnasium, indoor track, swimming pool. Labora- 
tories, library, observatory, museum,summer camp. 
{ We prepare for all colleges and engineering 
schools. Thorough business course. Music. 

{ Rates $400. Lower school for boys 11 to 14 years. 
Fortv-seventh year opens Sept. 18, 1912. Catalogue 
and book‘ets sent on request. 

R. W. SWETLAND, A. M., Prin. , Box 8M, Hightstown, N,J. 


CORNWALL SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 

Beginning with the next school year, ALVAN E. 
DUERR will be associated with the present head- 
master inthe managementof thisschool. Mr. Duerrfor 
eleven years was head of the Department of German in 
Penn-Charter School of Philadelphia. For the past 
six years he has been headmaster of the Polytechnic 
Preparatory School of Brooklyn. His experience as a 
successful teach=r and head of an important school as- 
sures the friends of this school of its enlarged efficiency. 


CARLOS H. STONE, Headmaster, Cornwall-on-Hudson 


Shattuck School 


Faribault, Minnesota 
46th Year Opens Sept. 17, 1912. 





















Distinguished for manliness of graduates; careful 
selection 05 personal training; separate 
family scl l tle b udicious military 
physical training ‘In vestigation invited. Address 
for catalog, 


Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, D.D. 


RVING 











SCHOOL for Boys et” 
| a! tah year” 31 years under prea 
sand technical ech la Ir at oy instruction 


ew Gymnasium 


atl 
Addre “F3 M Parnes, "A Mm i otmostat Box 927 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL {iM hich, ary cna 


healthful,in one of New England's most beautiful residential 
villages. Justructors able, experienced, mature. Thorough 
pre paration for college. Unusualattentiongiven boys under 
seventee sarge, airy gymnasium with swimming pool 
ed catalog, addre ss Dr. M. G. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





FOR BOYS. Loca 








Offers a thorough physical 
Mercersburg Academy tievtst cist worst: 
for siness | i Cc t 
I 4 1 and Va 
4 sq \ 1. New " 
t , W ata 
William Mann Irvine, LL. D.. Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa 
RELIANCE 


Old Dominion Academy VIRGINIA 


The ideal scho re iiversity 





and Business ul, ne WwW nchester. Close train serv 


» and from Northe 
d 





rn cities Idea mate, scenery, home 


tary envir ts. Over 1000f 


addre <W. R. KLINE, 


Cee SCHOOL 


8., Pres 











Great Basrlagton, Massachusetts 

Berkshire Hills. 56 years of success in de g 
ma & conn tn mind, boty ond chenevier, Whek 
sume’ jpfasucen Address Bod. VAN LENNEP 





OBERLIN ACADEMY 





OBERLIN. OHIO. Fighter aghly 
any college > x f } 
aon Gri cage - & new Chapel. Expens 
For catalogue apply to JOHN F. PECK, Principal, Box ¢ 
Kiskiminetas Springs School i0¥5 
\\ - for 

Der 24 ALTSBURG PENNSYLVANIA 
MAPLEWOOD ;: ; p eeres 
t ) } M ' ‘ 
J Concordville,Del.Co.,Pa. Box47 















Site of the Elephant Butte Dam which will reclaim 180,000 acres 


Reclaiming the Desert 


Concluded from page 29 


construction of this plant has been under 


way since November, 1910. It will be 
completed in 1917, and will be the largest 
and most expensive irrigation system in 
the world. The cost will be more than 
>10,000,000, of which $0,000,000 has al- 
ready been appropriated by Congress 
The dam is being constructed of rubble 
soe aa 400,000 cubic yards being calcu- 
lated by the reclamation engineers as the 
amount necessary. One end of the great 
wall of concrete will be anchored to the 
Elephant Butte, from which the project 
takes its name, and the other end will 
extend into a great mountain of rock 


The Rio Grande is being diverted through 


a huge concrete flume so that the foun- 
dation work may be carried on with- 
out interference. The foundation, 1,000 
feet long and 200 feet wide, is being 
laid 55 feet below the river bed The 
dam will be 265 feet high above the foun- 
dation and 1,480 feet long on top. It will 
slope up gradually from the base, and a 


driveway 20 feet wide will extend between 
parapet walls the entire length 
This great artificial mountain of concrete 
placed in the channel of the Rio Grande 
will make the largest artificial body of 
water in the world—a total of 2,760,000 
acre-feet of stored water, enough to sub- 
merge the entire State of Rhode Island 
more than three feet. The lake will cover 
41,280 acres of ground from 200 feet to 
10 feet deep and will be 40 miles long and 


across 





from I to 10 miles wide. It will never go 
dry, and will irrigate 180,000 acres of land 
in New Mexico, Texas, and Old Mexico, ex 
tending from the dam site, 125 miles north 

f El down the Rio Grande Valley, 
a distance of 160 miles. Separate diversion | 
dams and canal systems will be constructed | 





Paso, 


for Las Palomas, Rincon, Mesilla, and El 
Paso Valleys. The diversion dam in the 
Mesilla Valley, known as Leasburg Unit, 
irrigating 25,000 acres, is already in opera 
tion. Of the 180,000 acres to be reclaimed 
by the project, 110,000 are in New Mexico, 
40,000 in Texas, and 30,000 in Old Me x- 
ico, the latter being necessary because of 


Mexico’s claim to prior water rights 

The Government owns all the land im | 
mediately surrounding the great reservoir, | 
and it has been set aside as a bird pre- 
serve. The lake will be the largest south 
of Great Salt Lake and west of the Rocky 
Mountains. It will have many bays and 
inlets, will be stocked by the Government 
with bass and other fish, and will afford 
camping places for all who desire to take 
advantage of them 

Like the Roosevelt Dam in Arizona, this | 
great body of imprisoned water will serve | 
another purpose than that of giving life 
to the stretches of desert to the south. 
It will be harnessed at the spillways and 


will furnish power for electricity which 
will be transmitted to cities, mines, and 
farms stretching over an area of more 


than 500 square miles 





is cat 58 SE 
Benton, i ee” 


al 











The 


Leashurg Unit f the projye ct, 





diverting water 








for wrigation of 5,000 acres 




















A branch of the Randolph-Macon System I 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. Equipmer 
cost $100,000, Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools, Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
sports. Terms, $250. 21st session opens September 17, 
1912. For catalogue and illustrated pamphlet, address 

CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 
Box 400, Front Royal, Va. 
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, RIVERVIEW 
ACADEMY 


= 
**A Good School. 
School opens September 26, 


g A Boys’ School designed to promote manliness, 
self-reliance, love of study, and good scholar- 
ship 





John Burroughs 
1912 


q Seventy-six years of consecutive management 
give to it a character second to none in the devel 
opment of boys. Modern equipment, thorough 
instruction, 

a 

@ For catalogue address 


JOSEPH B BISBEE, A.M., Box 707, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 














A Boy's Whole Time 


is filled with inst iring work and 
wholesome recreation at Lake 





Forest Academy. Prepares 
for any college, university, 
technical schoo!. House svys- 
tem. Non- Military. Five 


buildings. Send tor catalogue, 
William Mather Lewis, Headmaster 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 


Rox 100, Lake Forest, Illinois 


DeMerritte School 


Boston, M ass. 





Earnest boys save time and yet rece 1 thorough prep- 
aration for the Mass. Institute of Feshinoloes or for 
college Read our circular 


Edwin DeMerritte, Prin 


. 
Hopkins Summer School 
Special term for review, under university 
subjects required in Yale examinations, pre 
final. August 19 to September 21 Address 
Box 1082 J Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut 


Franklin and Marshall Academy ; ; wagh or 


815 Boylston Street 





instructors, of 
liminary and 








Enters about 40 boys ri lern dorm 
tories Laboratori yinnasium, athleti 

recent improvements, Good he alth record. 1 oe 
Catalog. T 6. Helm, A.M., E. M. Hartman, A. M., Prins 





Todd Seminary, For Boys. 


Woodstock, Til, hour trom Chicago. 65h 
year. Our ideal kor Ever Todd Boy a 
Good Citizen.” Highly recommended by 
hundreds of 


mothers Every craduate has 


NOBLE HILL, Prin. 


succeeded. Catalogue 



































Many Advantages at Culver for 
Your Boy’s Education 

A boy who has had a preparatory 
© ‘course of study at Culver hasa great 
advantage when he enters college 

or business life. He’s stronger 
™® physically, more self-reliant, 
“% more effective, and is better 
® able to accomplish things. 
Culver prepares for college 
or business, Classed as 
5 “Distinguished Institu- 
4 tion’ by U. S. War Dept. 
Forillustrated catalogue 
address 


The President 


LVE 


Military Academy 
Oulver, Indiana 








Kemper nn gona” Mode 


Military 
School 


Boonville, Mo. 
Rated Class‘ ‘A’ 
hy War 
Dept. 





Col.T.A Johnston 


Supt 
716 Third St 
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Michigan College of 


F. W. McNair, 


President 





Located in the Lake Superior District Mines | 
and Mills accessible for ¢ ollege Work. For 
Year Book and Record of Graduate apply to 
President or Secretary 
HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN 
es 
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N . Scouts resting on their arms ready to defind a position 





7 Boy Scouts The Average Person 








Concluded from page 15) | N M h 7 Il [; li 
ol a A ore aol oer ae . Ss ot ecnanitcailty inc ined 
me [a be able at least to handle himself con in origin, but disciplined in organization; 
vincingly in the woods; he must be physi and it makes the boys, so far as possible, 
ment cally alert and dexterous to learn with the | their own rulers, and so potentially oon UT there is music in everyone. Why, then, should a player piano require you 
level boys. He must himself be honest, kindly, to be citizens in the days to come t de- to become an expert in operating mechanical devices ? 
I . “ 7 P . ‘ ° ° 
sii and obey the Scout oath. Above all, he serves a branch in every community. Most player pianos invented hitherto have required this. They have been 
must be just; he must see that fair play is But every branch requires for its in- so loaded down with levers, pointers, and other ‘‘expression’’ devices, that in order to 
, N.Y. always the rule ception and continuance the unselfish labor | |] learn to play them you really had to learn to fix your mind on the mechanical side of 
of a certain number of men. On its find the instrument. 
— BOY SCOUTS WILL MAKE GOOD CITIZENS Pag? cage an Pages ed te al lit conieinasis ‘ 
ing the right men now, and its ability to What was the result? Mechanical sounding music But not so with the 


: ought to be apparent that the Boy train such men out of its own ranks for 


He Scout movement is something far more the future, the success of the Boy Scout F 
repare than a boys’ club to “keep the lads out of | movement ne To every Scout Mas- | | 
rsity, mischief.” It is a carefully and skillfully ter to-day we would say as a final word: 
a planned movement to build up their “Don’t be Fe ee red. Pick out your best Jee 
ilogue bodies, rouse their faculties, and shape boys and drill into them a sense of elder ie 




















master their characters; primarily through their brother responsibility for the little chaps ys 
; H g é ‘ : 
DEMY instinctive love of woodcraft, and then rain them to be the Scout Masters of bs THE NEW INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 
snags through its allied sciences, industries, to-morrow In the words of our Scout a 
Hf ‘ 9 99 ~ ) yo. play 11 iewe yre ve mii r _ s os ou a ) orge ll 
sports, and sentiments It is spontaneous badge, Be Pre pare d! - > Whe 1 play this ne west, greatest inventic n player pianos, y have to forget all 
23 about mecha al things and let loose your Instinct—the natural human Instinct for music 
proiongien ery being possesses—the same Instinct which guides you in more than half the things 
ou do in life 
gh prey And the Virtuolo responds so readily, so sensitively, that you, in playing, never think of 
mr tor anything but the music itself, never think once of how you produce 
treet When you see the Virt iolo, you w 1 be interested. W hen you hear it, you'll be fascinated 
sepeehenentie And when you play it, you'll be delighted, thrilled! Do all three at the store of our local rep- 
» ] resentative. We'll send you his address Or have the Virtuolo sent to your home for free trial 
00 the irtuolo in the HALLET & DAVIS PIANO, praised for its beautiful tone by greatest 


















ictors, of ians__Franz Liszt, Johann Strauss, Mary Garden, etc.,-- $75 ip In the artistic, fine- 

nary and CONWAY PIANO as low as $575 The reliable Lexington Player Piano as low vf 
as Send for beautiful colored plates of all styles 85) 

icut ° : 

eurece 13 You Want This Interesting Book 

fed 1787 *The Inner Beauty Free Tells things about mus that you'v 

orm thought of things you'll be glad to say you know Tells about Instinctive 

ng and the Virtuolo en oupon for a copy today 
BOSTON NEW YORK NEWARK TOLEDO | 

















] An Appreciation Of 
for The Plavor de Luxe) 
aaa Deploying over rough ground in an advance movement | } { From The Land Of 
a great Hot Cakes And Flapjacks 
rOnger BIG HORN HUNTING LODGE 
reliant, —_ as N.H Hilton, Proprietor 


better | Big Horn Mountains, Wyoming. 


oH A Wop—And a Bohunk at That ne ap ttvating | ern 





eee None can resist the delightful sparkle and / Creacent Mf , 
rl i + , | Seattl ’ Wash 
‘la ( Continued from page 21 zest and richness of | 


Gentlemer Mapleine all gone, 
_, Sheboygan Ginger Ale Rncloed And our cherk No. 7 




































































ent Lisno’s knife was stuck through it gether disreputable-looking laborer. With \ eek, 0s, Biniin aah 6h en 
Neit 1 1c | —Made good by finest Jamaica } 
-" Neither Callahan nor Havens could read the home edition but an hour and a half | wttles. Yours very truly, 
it, but tl : en 1 | P “ 11. “en no ti t Sectene # laborer | ginger and purest fruit flavors. Sed N. H. HILTON. 
R t, b the reporter placed it carefully away it was no time to n toa la 1 eget sage °c Teeny Aamir : 
in his pocket with a tale of woe W ater— most delicious and healthful. Maypl r ttedter 
ndenny Donnolly should be here in an hour Wel said Fleming after a manner | Seldlby oust 2.0 Gooean, Drve- pail ob ct 
enamee after , ” 1] “1 . . | ~ Lint . Served in a k 
atter w cal 1] id Cal 1’) e : to himself. a manne vhich in Actoy oN gists and Delicatessens 
— thctglbes | him,” wre ahan, “PM 4 eculi re Se ee Sait, all leading hotels, clubs, cafes. , ga 
— g ioOwn now and telephone V irlably caused an wu l For Quality’s Sake, crete: tee a H 
Y hesitate insist on The Chief of } : x t i 
Moder N it must have been Havens’s “Got space for a good story asked | Them All.’ ‘ usily made. Many pre 
exe 1 . ay and 
A ise for news He placed a detain the laborer | nis gk ‘ : 
fie id on the big boss “Always looking for good stories,” an- | ’ Thee = the 
“Callahan, you’re my friend I can swered Fleming. | et eid 
r* | trust 1 You don’t know \ 'n { “Got anything o ‘ ,ohunk’s suicid 1 oz. I 2c ; 2 oz, Bottle 
yea ; You don't know what I’m up sot anything on a B } de and Gin wee ec; 3 os, 
ee to, but it’s on the level. When Donnolly down on the dike work nl 
Johnston | bot) ngiundedpaee 1 ; e. . i Nise , “y r Water I te Dept. Eo 
ipt | comes hell have an undertakers wagon ~ 6 es, snapped the ity editor t 
Third 8t ‘th |} f , Rhee ; oe ae | | CRESCENT MFG. CO., Seattle, Wn. 
with him. It will probably be Burke’s, wasn’t worth a stick = : j pen 
because ] noticed Burke get d the lal r in a way that | 
the Cast You come down t mac ning lool up I’ve got a eal | — 
with tl if I’m here dc n story and you’! pr ybably want D nnolly WASHINGTON, D.C. 
me, and wl er Donnolly here to verify it, so you’d better call him a +. DAIS’ FREE TRIAL , 
him do. N Hes slenae of un HOTEL DRISCOLL 
st thi “an | ] I DOD : i } S. Capit 
just t i ning Va ure that I PAY : Maer t nation cae 
Y e guessin’ kt t 1 t gt f - 7 aths. Musi 
ind } t u’ ( t S¢ i dl DO NOT BUY I oth of - y ny ; revs 
ut stick.” ( ( ( een itr ; ft J Ira eau 
; art catalog 
4m . : 
= | Twa few minutes after two o'clock He looked at the man in astonishment a a 
k. For t afternoon when Fleming looked for a moment, and as the truth dawned ONE CENT ; 
apply to up esk littered vith ¢ py, to be n hin | ink } } hair pa : y “ 
nit bewhiskered and alt For ( Havens, what : I N 
| I Br wr whee yenerous sa! } for your sewing machi ile 
_— . per y: Ww g 1 ‘ asts long 
m MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-54, CHICAGO | free from acid. Write 2ANW. Bdwy,N.¥ 
| ave 
| 5 













PESIA: 


> 


The Institute 
of Musical Art 


of the City of Hew Work 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 








Invites correspondence or personal application 
from those desiring the best in musical education. 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Conducted solely in the interests of higher musical 
education. It provides students of natural ability and 
earnest purpose a thorough, comprehensive education 
in music without going abroad. 


The Operatic Department is carried on in close 
affiliation with the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The Institute commands the services, in all depart- 
ments, of teachers of the highest excellence, whose 
private terms would be prohibitive to most students. 
Tuition fees are moderate and uniform. Application 
should be made previous to October Ist to secure 
consideration. Catalogue and full information on 
request. Address 


Box 960, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York 





















QUICK, THOROUGH 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 


A complete college course in two years. Time 
and money saved. Taught by graduate en- 
gineera. Practice on apparatus and machines 
--construction, operation and repair. Every 


branch of generation, transmission and ap 
plication. Graduates in leading electric com- 
panies. New classes July and September. 






Write for details. 





BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 
No. 102, College Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-fifth Session begins Sept. 17, 1912. 
Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. 
Climate salubrious. Living expenses moderate. 
Write for terms and catalog 4. 


Christopher Tompkins, M.D., Dean, Richmond, Va. 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


OBERLIN, OHIO 

Offers unusual opportunities for advanced study of music in 
all its branches. Enjoys the intellectual and social life of 
Oberlin College. Faculty of 36 specialists. 816 students last 
year from 42 states and 6 foreign countries. A four year 
high school course, or its equivalent, required before entering 
courses leading to degree of Bachelor of Music Fall term 
opens Wednesday, September 25th. Send for catalogue and 
musical year book. 


CHARLES W. MORRISON, Director 




































OUNG men and women, here is an 

exceptiona! opportunity for you to 
study dentistry at an extremely moder- 
ate cost for tuition and living expenses. 
The course is three years. The facul- 
ty able and experienced. Clinical fa- 
cilities unexcelled. Write for cata- 
logue. Address 


Study 

Dentistry 

at the 

O00 0) 62 Wa eae «INDIANA DENTAL COLLEGE 
BEE 135 E. Ohio St. 

0) Saas 0 Oe G0) OOF jadianapolis, Ind. 












LEARN SCIENTIFIC FARMING 


WINONA COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


Two years ALL agriculture course, 
Experience on College Farm, in 


Opens 11th year Sept. 16th. 
prepares for all phases of farming. 
growing ag live stock, dairying, fruit growing, etc Increasing 
demand for Farm Managers, also for teachers of Agriculture. Ath- 
letics. Exvenses reasonable For Catalog, a:iiress 

J. C. Breckenridge, D. D., Pres., Box H.. Winona Lake, Ind 





Inpiana, Angola. 312 So. Darling 5 


Tri-State College 


No entrance examinations. Enter any time $165 pays 
tuition, board, furnished room for 48 weeks If you have been 
out of school for some time, just the place for you. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory 


924 Parkway Building. Philadelphia 
The oldest and best school of its kind in the country. Inetruc 
tion in Elocution, Public Speaking, Physical Training, English 
and Dramatic Art. School year opens October 7th. Forty page 
catalog on request. D. A. SHOEMAKER, Registrar. 








New-York, New-York City, Avenue A, 63d and 64th Sts. 
° There are 
Have You Chosen a Profession? {)°"..,."° 
ties in Medicine. especially Homceopathic Medicine. Send 
for Catalogue C. New York HomcopaTHic MEDICAL 
COLLEGE AND FLOWER HospiTAL, Royal S. Copeland, 
A.M., M.D., Dean. 





Louisville College of Dentistry ‘texrucxy. 
Offers rare advantages to students of Dentistry with 


efficient faculty, well-chosen corps of demonstr 
equipment This yilege is d for its le - ’ 
clinic and for its standing »b e State Boards. Write 


W. E. GRANT, D. D. 8., Dean, 133 E. Broadway 








Micuiean, Ann Arbor, 324 Maynard St. 


University School of Music f Michigan ALBERT A 
Stanwey, Director. 30 artist teachers. Choral union 300 voices 
Symphony orchestra 50 pieces. Concerts by world’s artists 
May Festival four days. Piano, vocal and violin historical 
recitals. Catalogue. Address CHaries A. SINK, Secretary 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Thorough work, Home surroundings, Ideal location 














Affiliated with University | 


Academic,Commercia!, Music, Art Courses. Board,Roomand | 





| and orphan 


(Continued from page 31) 


doing in that rube make-up? 


are you 
What—” 
“Never mind about the rube make-up. 
I’ve got a story and you'll want Donnolly 
here to verify it,” insisted Havens. 
“We're fighting Donnolly and we ask 


no favors of him,” replied Fleming. “He 
wouldn’t come down here for love or 
money.” 

“You call Donnolly on that ‘phone and 
tell him Havens wants to see him, and 
see him quick, about the money in that 
suicide case, and he’ll break the speed 
limit getting here. Now I want a good 
typewriter, a corner to myself, and a 
clear field for the home edition.” 

“But what’s the story?” asked Fleming 
as he reached for the ’phone. 

“Read it and see,” replied Havens as 
he walked toward a typewriter at the 
farther end of the room. 

He had scarcely finished the first page 
of copy when Fleming came up to read 
it. One paragraph was enough to start 
an uproar throughout the building. 
“Havens,” exclaimed the city editor, 
don’t be an ass. Give me an idea as to 
the rest of this.” 

“Fleming, don’t be an replied 
Havens, one hand poised above the key- 
board. “Go ’way and don’t bother me, 
I’m writing the story of my life. I told 
Donnolly he’d never be mayor of Ard- 
more; I was bluffing then, but I’m going 
to make good; I’ve got the story that'll 
beat him.” 


” 
ass, 


T was twenty minutes before press time 
when Donnolly rushed into the “Times” 

office and asked for Mr. Havens. Excite- 
ment was in the air; Fleming was sure 
that a shock was coming. He went over 
to Havens and told him Donnolly was 
waiting. Havens did not answer, but fin- 
ished the final page of his story, arose, 
and walked toward the city desk, by which 
Donnolly, machine candidate for mayor, 
was standing 

The overalls created some surprise, so 
much was evident from the expression on 
Donnolly’s face when Havens was at a 
distance. As the reporter came nearer, 
Donnolly’s face turned white, his hand 
went out for the back of a chair. Havens 
only smiled; it was a much-bewhiskered 
smile, as he had not had a shave since 
the day Jim Callahan gave him a job 

“Tt’s a dirty piece of blackmail,” ex- 
claimed Donnolly when Havens was still 
several steps away. 

“What is?” asked Fleming. 

“This man’s story,” answered Donnolly 

“Have you read it?” asked Fleming 

“No, but—” Donnolly caught his 
breath 

“But you know I have a real story, be 
cause you saw me in the Bohunk’s shack,” 
Havens kindly finished the sentence for 
the mayoralty candidate. “Is the proof 


on the lead up yet?” he asked of 
Fleming 
Fleming handed Havens the strip of 


paper, and Havens passed it to Donnolly, 
the first paragraph which met his eyes read: 


A wop—and a Bohunk at that—contrib- 
uted five hundred dollars to the campaign 
fund of Tom Donnolly, machine candi 
date for mayor. The wop does not knox 
that he made this contribution, for he ts 
dead; he committed suicide this morning 
believing that in doing so he was serving 
the best interests of a wife and child, who 
are waiting ina distant land for the word 
which was to bring them to him. Th 
five hundred dollars was the man’s savings 
for two years, and he died in the lief 
that the money would be sent to his widow 
Tom Donnolly appropriated it 





raged Donnolly as 
sheet in his hand 
llars libel.” 


ivens with 


“You can’t prove it,” 
he crumbled the proof 
“Tll sue you for a million di 

“T can prove it,” replied H 


conviction. “I have proven it, and th 

proofs are all in the story. There go the 

presses now; don’t you hear the rumble: 

read the story ; it’s all there. Here’s an 
1 




















Founded 
1853 


Located in the Musical Center of America. 
to a musical education, 








NSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC © :2cces. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so necessary 
} on. Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory Building, splendid equipment, 
and the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


GRAND OPERA SCHOOL 


This school gives a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional rehearsals. 

stage managers and repetiteurs are of the staff of the Boston Opera House. 

have the opportunity to obtain a debut in the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufticient ability, 
Free Examination for Entrance to Grand Opera School 

A conductor of this school will visit the cities and towns from whose vicinity a sufficient number of applica- 

tions are received and will hold free examinations for entrance to the school. 

should be made before September 15th in order to include your city in this tour. 


For all information address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


The conductors, 
Pupils of this Opera School will 


Application for examination 











What F You will Come to Eastman 
School * if You Investigate 

, If you are unemployed; or dissatis- 
fied with your work; or get very low wages 
and see no prospect of advancement 


Eastman Can Help You 


The school has had a national repu- 
tation for more than half a century, 
and its graduates command the best 
positions. Accounting, Business, Higher Ac- 
counting, Civil Service, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Penmanship, Modern Languages, 
Academic Depts. Write for Free Prospectus. 


Clement ©, Gaines, M.A.,LL.D., 
President, 
Box 961, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 





















r Learn a Paying Profession 


hat assures you @ good income and position for lift 
For seventeen years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 


Our graduates earn large salaries. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful. Terms easy—living inexpensive. 
Write for catalogue—NOW ! 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

949 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 

















Architecture. 


the supply. 









and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chemistry and 
(New Hospital, new Engineering Shop Buildings, 
and a $75,000.00 Y. M. C. A. Building just completed. ) 

The demand for the School's graduates is much greater than 
Dormitories. 


alog, address Dept. M KG, MATHESON, LL.D., President 


An Engineering Institute of the 
highest rank, in the heart of the 
progressive South. 1050 feet above 
sealevel. The climate is healthful 
and delightful. Advanced courses 
in Mechanical, Electrical, Textile 


Cost reasonable. For illustrated cat- 














TO BE A WATCHMAKER 
Fea Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Horological Department 
Peoria, Illinois 
Form’ly Parsons Horological Inst 
| Largest and Rest Wateh School 

| in America 

| We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, 

Engraving, Clock Work, Optics. 
Tuition reasonable. Board and 


rooms near schoo! at moderate rates. 
Send for Catalog of Information. 


[LEARN 
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Detroit College of Law 


Established 1891. Prepares for the Bar in all 
States. Two distinct Schools—Day and Evening. 
Three years’ course leads to the Degree of LL. B. 
Students may witness 20 courts in daily session. 
Law Library 18,000 Vols. Catalog mailed free. Self 
supporting students should write for pamphlet de- 
scribing our efficient Bureau of Self-Help. Address 

MALCOLM McGREGOR, Sec’y 
91 Home Bank Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 














| American @nservatory 


| OF MUSIC CHICAGO. 





One of 
Dramatic Arts 

Training School. 
Twenty free scholarships. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 





America’s largest, most successful centers for the study of all branches of Music and the 
Modern courses, masterfully taught by 70 eminent artists 
Supplies Music Teachers for colleges. 
Twenty-seventh season opens Sept. 9, 1912. 


Superior Normal 
Public school music, lectures, recitals. 
For catalogue address 


Kimball Hall, 310 So. Wabash Avenue 











Electricity in One Year 


Complete —Thorough 
Authoritative. No superficials or 
non-essentials Actual construc- 
tion, installation and testing. Ad- 
mits only young men of character 
and stickability. Its graduates are 
“making good” all over the world. 
Largest and Oldest Write for new illustrated cata- 
Teaching Electricity Only logue. Opens Sept. 25 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 70 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 


Practical 











Dana’s Musical Institute 


WARREN, OHIO 
Forty-fourth year. Music taught in all its branches 
Lessons daily and private. Fine dormitories for pupil 
Pure water, beautiful city, and healt! Superior 
faculty Fine recital hall, with an orchestral concert 
and soloists every Wednesday night. Send for 64-page 
catalogue blue book and historical sketch to 
WILLIAM H. DANA, R.A.M., President. 














College of Physicians and Surgeons—Chicago 
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Tuition only $175 per Year. Large endowment makes this affidavit from Jim Callahan and here’ formerly College of Medicine of the University of Illinois. 
possible. Address, E. W. Hamblin, Prin., Austinburg, Ohio | five ten-dollar bills you gave Callahan Four-year graded course for degree of M. D. Completely equipped build- 
; - 4 9 ings and laboratories, situate: the heart of Chicago’s great medical center. 
Fie og ge and you know and I know and ( ngs and lab ratori ituat lin r 1 art “. a reat 1 nter 
AR 4 Ss ‘“HOOL lustration, Paiat-| knows that when vou found that ] Thirty-first annual session begins October 
. ny : : . , F math " 1, 1912 and continues for thirty-six weeks. 
ing, Decorativ s . : 
Accredited Design, Norma) | Money under that mattress you po ted Strong faculty of one hundred and forty members. Class r “ortteen staal end heantial 
Courses, Manual Training, etc. For descriptive catalog address | the roll and said: ‘A wop—andaP school, Thirey-ive' i cea tay tha Aenea Geode, Wetune came aheg ete it 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF APPLIED ame ne ta that. and n ae Ht ten b 1: 6% “ese + eee a = emib clecthenshee —_ : ie ary rom accredit gh 
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— ae DR. FRANK B. EARLE, Secretary, Box 12, Congress and Honore Sts., CHICAGO 
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eee | HATTANOOGA |A Start in Life 
53d — session _ eo sip yn 26th | at the same minute The Ps ate } 
zaboratory equipment complete linica acilities unsur 7 ‘ . ' 
passed. Four years’ course. For detailed information address lation jumper er eight thousand pics | oe OY Boys Past Aa 
C. HENRY WILSON, Registrar, 3129 Rhodes Ave., Chicago, I) that night W hic h ist i] ut he numb ' COLLEGE OF LAW | High School boys over 17 and other . 
BENNETT MEDICAL COLLEGE 45% | 0f votes Tom Donnolly needed three d Two years’ course leading to the degree of i Sempanarneday = gpa pt» ap laafinay 
: P * Year| jeter to make him mayor of Ardm ( ld t . 1564 students last year. Every graduate em] i 
Medical Dept. of Loyola University rear mm ret ; ' deo ee Cfttis Sok maathatiines 
, , . . I f I ns 8 ? 
New catalogue ready for mailing For informat n cor 19 Fr . i STRAYER S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
cerning entrance credits and “‘Self-He Meo. i es r Judge CHARLES R. EVANS, Box C 806 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Department ‘ 1358 Fulton Stree hicago, U.S. A | Chattanooga, Tenn 
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Tennessee Military 
Institute TiNNessee 


p NE of the most successful military schools in q] 
. the country. Colonel, U, 'S. Army, in 
charge. Enrollments from nearly every State, 
Offers thorough preparatory courses to colleges, 
government academies or business, Individual 
instruction. First-class faculty. Delightfully 
situated in the sunny South, in the most 
healthful climate in the United States. 
Magnificent modern buildings, especially 
designed for a military school, Complete, 
unexcelled equipment. Steam 
heat, electric light, sparkling 
spring water in every room, 
Campus of 45 acres. Large 
athletic fleld. 

Gymnasium, bowling alley. 
All branches of athletics. 
Mountain encampments. 
practice marches, cavalry 
trips. Terms $350, tuition 
and board. For illustrated 
catalogue, address 


Col, O.C. HULVEY, Prest. 
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“My Pride in the Old School 


will never grow less,"’ writes a graduate of 


St. John’s 
Military Academy 


(Episcopal) (The American Rugby) 


A sentiment 
echoed by hundreds of 
loyal alumni the world over. This well- 
known school is famous for the loyalty 
of its graduates and the “‘ spirit” of its 
student body. It has an enviable repu- 
tation for thoroughness in all depart- 
ments. It appeals to the wide-awake 
boy and it satisfies the most exacting 
parent. It is classed by the govern- 
ment as a “distinguished institution.” 
Full particulars by mail. Address 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 


Box 13-B, Delafield, Waukesha County, Wis. 
Chicago Office, 1515 Masonic Temple, ’Phone— Central 3902 











4 Established in 1867 to give good boys the right start 






in life. Growth continuous. 1908-09, 97; 1909-10, 
133; 1910-11, 164; 1911-12, 231 College or business 
training—Languages, Science, History, Music, Me- 
chanical Drawing, Commercial Courses. Eleven 
arge, well-kept buildings. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool and athletic field Mild climate Outdoor 
Y sports all the year. Board, tuition, etc., $250. Two 
from one family, $450. Lower School, separate 
dormitory, for boys 10 to 14. Write for catalog. 


Rev. WALTER MITCHELL, B. D., Box Y, 
Charleston, S. C. 
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Augusta Military Academy | 
(ROLLER’S SCHOOL) 
\ Ft. Defiance, Virginia 
4 


In the famous Shenandoah Valley 
Highestendorsement by V. M I.and 
| State Universities. A school with 
vuntry location and mode rnequip- 
ment. Steam heat. Electric lights. 
Gymnasium containing running 
track, bowling alley, swimming 
j pool. 125 acres with large campus 
Able faculty of college men. Num- 
eg 23 states represented 
ist sessio 38 years of success- 


fulwork. Charges $340.00. 





Catalog on application. 


THOS. J. ROLLER, oe 


CHAS. S. ROLLER, Jr 
Deiahor Hill Military Academy 


pee wed Hill, 11) 
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J 6th to August 24th Fall term ope 
W. D. MARBURGER, B. D., Headmaster 












A Wop 


(Concluded from page 32) 


—saying no more than “I am sick. I can- 
not spend money for medicine and doctor 
when my wife and baby need it. I will 
die and you will send my money to them. 
You are very good.” Such a note, and 
from a wop—and a Bohunk at that, broke 
the Brightmeyer-Donnolly machine. That 
is the way Fleming sums up the situation, 
but Handsome Bill Havens has always 
placed the credit for the defeat on Ard 
more’s sewer system 


The Wild Heart 


(Continued from page 19) 


“My name’s Auld,” he said curtly, “and 
that’s my yacht out there. We've been ina 
bad mess. Here’s the captain half dead 
with something I think’s smallpox. We're 
on our way to Honolulu. I heard about 
you from a couple of trading schooners 
yesterday. Now I want to know—” 


ITH scant courtesy, almost peremp- 
torily, he demanded attention for 
his skipper. 

They carried the man upon the veranda 
and the little priest examined him 

“Only fevair, m’sieu,” he assured Auld. 
me Inly a leetle malaria, sooch as one may 
get in many of thees South Sea port But 
certainly, I am ver’ glad to atten’ heem 
w’en that he ees ill.” 

The skipper was carried to the priest’s 
own bed. And Auld, with a brusque sen- 
tence like an insolence, offered La Forgue 
money. But the priest smiled and shook 
his head. 

“I’m going to try to get away from this 
place to-morrow,” said Auld, and went 
back down the hill. 

At the dock, as he made for his boat, 
there came to him from the copra 
schooner the big man in white 

“T hear you are in trouble,” he said, 
“and I thought maybe I could be of some 
assistance i there’s anything—”’ 

The other no more than looked at him, 
coldly. “Nothing,” he answered, 
rowed to his yacht. 

The man in white gazed after him. His 
face had not Prsoriat at the insolence. He 
had already heard strange things of the 
big gray yacht that had come to Tuatu 
hiva. 

Tales fly fast in the South Seas. Over 
endless miles of water, from group to 
group of islands, stories drift like the 


drift of the tides He had heard this 


and was 


yacht reported at Sydney, Pago Pago, 
Suva, from little-known trading posts, 
from outports of mission societies. But 


though stories . drift fast and strange tales 
are told, there are few questions asked 

After a while the man in white went 
back to his schooner. The harbor quieted 
Not a man came ashore from the yacht 
The native village slept And the master 
of the schooner, sitting on deck, smoked 
in a long, long silence 


yw went up the side of the Erminie 
He stood a moment looking his 


at 
feet, and then along the deck. He saw a 
dirty, unlovely confusion. The yacht that 
had steamed from New York Harbor six 
months before, trim al d neat as a yacht, 
seemed to have fallen upon evil times 
Rust, a foul litter forward; rust and lit 
ter aft; paint battered away and _ brass 


work unpolished ; a wild tangle of rope’s 
ends; his men in ragged, unkempt uni- 
forms; the whole yacht, as he surveyed it 
with a bitter sneer, reeked of neglect 
and of worse He went below, snarling 
at a sullen sailor who got in his way 

At eight bells dinner was served in the 


dining saloon \ shocking and _ sinister 
spirit hovered there as it hovered over all 
the yacht Auld, reeling with drink, sat 


at a disorderly table. Of his party there 
were but three besides himself—Mrs. Levy 
ering, Marithea, and his sister. They came 
now to the table with scarcely a word 
Mrs. Levering, white-faced, aged beyond 
belief, had changed from all semblance of 
the woman who had occupied a_ plac« 
metropolitan society six months befor« 
His sister, older than Auld and unmar 
ried, had a face of mortal sickness, as his 
was one of mortal decay 

Only Marithea sat at the table with het 


head erect, cool, strong, complete under 
standing in her contempt for the broker 
man she had once promised to mart 

The three women ate the meal almost 
ilence. Twice Auld’s maudlin talk coa 
ened until it brought slow flushes to the 


white faces of his sister and Mrs. Lever 
ng, and each time Marithea stopped him 


























ESIGNATED by the War Department as ‘‘Distinguished 
Institution, 1904-'05-'06-’ 07-'08-'09-"10-'11-'12,”’ this being 
the highest honor paid by U.S.Government. Mostsuccess- 

ful application of military principle to preparation for college 
or business because this high grade of military work is attract- 
ive and thoroughly stimulates and produces results in honor 
system, building of character and habits of study not at- 
tained in such degree by other military o: civilian schools. 


WM. VERBECK, President. 


MANLIUS SCHOOLS 


Manlius, N. Y. 


Saint John’s School Verbeck Hall 
Saint John’s Summer Cavalry School 














Oldest and Largest Military 
School in the 
Middle West. 


Government Supervision. In Class “A.”’ 


WENTWORTH 
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Give your son the opportunity to develoy 


the western spirit of self-reliance and 
rugged manliness, Let him prepare tor MILITARY ACADEMY 
4a successful career here at New Mexico 


Military Institute, in the beautiful Pecos 
Valley, where the climate is mild, the air 
pure and buoyant. Rarely have rain or 
snow during session Record of physical 
development shows marvelous results, All 
exercises inopenair. Artesian well water, 
Completely equipped barracks 1l large 
modern buildings Rated “Distinguished 
Institution’ by U. 8S. Govt. Owned and 
endowed by New Mexico, Thorough Aca 
demic and Elective Courses Diploma 
admits toall colleges. Allathletics. Cat 
alogue, Col. James W. Willson, Supt., 
Box K, Roswell, New Mexico. 


Its methods reach and develop, both men™ 
tally and physically, boys whom the or 
dinary day school does not interest. Men 
teachers from best universities, Prepa- 
ration for Colleges, Universities, National 
Academies or Business Life. Infantry, 
Artillery and Cavalry. System of Athletics 
reaches every student, Separate depart- 
ment for boys 11 to 14 years. Forty-three 
miles from Kansas City. For Catalog and 
further information address 


THE SECRETARY 
1824 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 
































A High Grade Preparatory School For All Colleges 


Special Course and Training for West Point Candidat 
FIVE MILES FROM WEST POINT 


Certificates accepted by Regular Army Officer and 
all colleges. Practical com- Miltary Equipment from 
mercial Course, with large War Department. Class A, 
shops, drafting rooms, under Government regula- 
laboratories, etc., for boys tions. Cadet Band with spe- 
not going to college cial rates to good musicians 








Summer Session 


Bard Hall—Separate De- 
partment for boys under] 4 


Infantry - Caval 


For Illustrated Catalogue 
Address The Director 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
New Academic Building, Barracks, Mess Hall and Gy 
THE MOST COMPLETE FIRE-PROOF MILITARY SCHOOL PLANT in ‘the "UNITED STATES 
















—NORTHWESTERN— | Western p is ~~ 
Military and Naval Academy J | | finite) te ne’ Beemcee Ate” 





Recreation Room, and new 


Highland Park, Ill., and Lake Geneva, Wis. Swimming Pool.’ Complete 


A select school with a high standard of Academic work, equipment. Work accepted 
supplemented by the physical, moral and social benefits by Colleges Tuition $500 
fa Military and Naval life. Limited enrollment; refer Early correspondence ad 
ences required For catalogue which will be of inter visable. 
st to thoughtful and discriminating parents, address 





Col. A. M. Jackson, A.M 
Supt., Box 25. 
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ms STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
355 Boys from 45 States last session Largest Private Academy in the 
United States. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the 
niversities, Government Academies or t-usiness. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous 
proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure min- 
eral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military training 
develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, expensively 
equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All manly sports 
encouraged. Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes of 
culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction by 
our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high Academy fifty-two 
years old, New $125,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fireproof. 
Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free Address 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


~g* MIAMI MILITARY nsemure yy 


Bae — GERMANTOWN, OHIO. 
Develops the All =’round Man i: 
Life at Miami Military puts boys in pink of phy s- “4% 
ical condition while stimulating the mind by manly in- 
terests. Classed A by U. S. War Dept. Commandant is 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
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“— 
U. S. Army Officer detailed by Secre taryof War. Campand 3 
Target Range at Camp Perry on Lake Erie. Classical and 


scientific courses leading to degrees; graduates accepted at East- 


ern universities. Businessand Prep. Courses. Able faculty. Miami 
Military Catalogue is of value to every parent; of interest to every boy. 
Write today to Col. Orvon Graff Brown, M. A., Pres’t, Germantown, O. Box 74. 
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St. Charles Military eer & °. 2. 





tablished 1696. Classical and scientific courseslead each f 
ina degrees Designated by U.S. Gov. as one of the Bpecial es phasis tine 

P +1 1 athlet sports s ] 
ixle nadine mitts ary < olleges Also Preparatory School aAtvens . 





for b Military det ee under army officer 


Tern 5 $300 For catalogue, address Thomas Fell, LL. D 






. H. F. WALTER, President, Box 207 





2 Bs OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE -? x 
Founded in 1833 
ots Setpaia mime” el piectet alates wl. Sereraef 


wholesome suburb of Cincinnati 


Buildings well equipped. Gymnas 
work and athletics 


under careful supervision Military subordinats 


academic training One instructor to every nine cadets. Certificate ad 
lleges. No hazir Moral and socia nfluences of primary nsiderat 
Tuition and Board, $380. Write for cata 








A. M. HENSHAW, Geen Box 18, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Suburbs of Oakland, California. 


The only Woman's College on 
the Pacific Coast. Chartered 1885, 
Ideal climate. Entrance and grad- 
uation requirements equivalent to 
those of Stanford University and 
University of California, nearby. 
Laboratories for science with mod- 
ern equipment. Excellent oppor- 
tunities for home economics, library 
study, music, art. Modern gym- 
nasium. Specialcare for health of 
students; out-door life. Christian 
influences; undenominational. 

President Luella Clay Carson, 
A. M., LL. D. For catalogue ad- 
r= dress Registrar. 
cS Mills College P. O., Calif. 














For GIRLS 


miles from 
oston 
Preparatory: finishing school. 
vanc lective Courses 
for high school graduates, 
llege Certificate Privilege 
(without examination). 
iano, Voice, Violin, new 
Pipe Organ, with Noted 
Men 
Domestic Science, Nurse, New 
ymnasium, with Swimming 
Pool, Director of Athletics, 
Exceptional opportunities, with 
a delightful home life. 
99 Summit Street 


& NEWTON, Mass. 














Located in a beautiful, 


young women. 
life and sports. 








Brown County School for Girls 


CONDUCTED BY THE URSULINE NUNS 


healthful country. 
personal atmosphere needed in the successful development of refined, cultured 
Character building. 
Please write today for catalog B. 


Ideal surroundings. Just the sort of 


Social training. Physical culture. Outdoor 





URSULINE SISTERS’ ACADEMY, St. Martin, Ohio 








Virginia College 
For Young Ladies. ROANOKE, VA. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the 
Valley of Virgir famed for health and beauty 
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ROANOKE, VA. 
Vice - Pres. 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, 


Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, 


See SICELLO SEMINARY 


75th year 
opens Sept 
25th. A hame 
1 for 





men and 
girls, Prepar- 
atory 
Junior College Courses. Domestic Science, Music, Art 
tifleate privileges. Well- equipped laboratories. Gymna- 
sium. Tennis courts, archery range, basketball and hockey 
fields. Rates moderate. Musicand Artextra. Send for catalog. 
Miss Martina C. Erickson, Principal, Godfrey, Ill. 








SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Offers to vonng womenathree years’ course of unexcelled, 
ractical and theoretical training in Cook County Hospital, of 
,300 beds, including large children’s and contagious depart- 

ments, Special obstetrics in Lying-in Hospital. Private duty 
in private institutions. Practical courses in Dietetics, Physical 
Culture, and Massage. Six Scholarships. Monthly payments 
during eutire training. Conmmodious Home. Address Supt. 


521 HONORE STREET, CHIC + 
pel a FEMALE COLLEGE #2:*..\st5 


$250 10 $350 


AGO 














Historic School r aise, after highest Virginia standards. 
Social training F ve buildings with gymnasium. Regular 
and special courses, M 18 Art, El Domestic Science. 
New pianos, steam he athletics Cat alogue 


Arthur Kyle Davis A. un 202 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


ST. MARTHA’S SCHOOL for Younger Girls 








Knoxville, Illinois. The only school for little girls under thirteer 
Affiliated with St. Mary’s. Official hig ors, The Rt. Rev. M E. 
Fawcett, D. D., LL. D., The Rev. C. Leffingwell D. D. Beaut 
pooch new buil« a Lar ge recreation bt, Individual care. Dai 
dancing, French free. For informat 


sdiress MISS E. P. HOWARD, Principal. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
School For Nurses soserrat or cuicaco. 
Affiliated with Rush sactess College of i University of 
Chicago offers a t e year course. Liste by the State of 
Illinois. Special eight oe ir working day. New. modern build- 
ing in construction ddr 


PRINCIPAL, Box 104 Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 


The Law Froebel Kindergarten Training School 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


a profession or livelihood and 
No failures. 











A broad education, 
a preparation for domestic life. 


MARY E. LAW, M.D.., Principal, 2333 Ashland Avenue 














HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


of Teachers College a University. 
For B ad Girls All rrades 8 at Educate 
New athiet f i Aft yn atuc 
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Samuel T. Dutton, Supt. Broadway. and 120th Street, N. Y. 
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Beaver Dam 
Wisconsin 


Wayland Academy 
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EDWIN P. BROWN, P. 0 Box oy 
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Chappaqua Mountain Institute *."" 
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LLINOIS TRAINING 








46th Year. Location: In Blue 
Ridge Mountains. famons Valley 

of Virginia, near Natural Bridge. 
Wonderful health record. Courses: 
College Preparatory, Finishing, Music. 
including Pipe Organ, etc. Home Life: 
Personal attention to the whole life. manners, 
character, ete. Outdoor Sports: Large 
grounds Building: Beautiful and co 
Students from every section of the 
Rate $260. Catalog. Ad iress 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY. Box 809, Buena Vista, Va 


modious, 
United States. 








On Top of the Ozarks 
Crescent College and Conservatory 


For Women (Accredited Eureka Springs, Arkansas 


Famous health resort. Climate unsurpassed $300,000 fire- 


proof building Elevator. Rooms with private bath. Pre 
paratory and College Courses. Certificate privilege. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science Ho yrseback riding is a 
prominent feature of life at the college. For catalog address 


CRESCENT COLLEGE, Dept. W 
R. R. THOMPSON, A. M., President 
Mrs. FANNIE LOU 


HAMILTON SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Ladies 
Hg we the White House, Lafayette Square, Washing 
ton, D.C. For particulars and catalog apply to 
Mrs. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, President 


Be A PHYSICAL DIRECTOR 


Fall Term opens Sept. 18. Two year c Attend a recog- 
nized school. Ours is the largest institution, for women, in 
the West 300 graduates Dormitory For catalog address, 
Chicago School of Physical Education, Mrs. Robert L. Par- 
sons, Director, Box K, 430 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


eS Chase College and Seminary 


NANCE, Principal 
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. ee Ladies. advantages in Music 
Art, E 1 Deumeae Science. f eleven acres. Golf 
anc Healthful t Chevy Chase, “S 
1 » water, and Mrs. 8. N 





b Beantiful.’’ an c r. 
BARKER, Principals, Drawer 841, Washington. D.C. 
Mary Baldwin Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
















Term begins Sept. 12th, 1912. Located in Shenandoah Valley of Vir 
ginia. ( nsurpass: climate, beautiful grounds and 1 odern app nt 
nents. Students 31 States. Terms Moder ipils enter an 
time. Send forcatalogue Miss E. ¢ WEIMAR, Pr pa 





Cacirornia, Los Angeles, Adams and Hoove 


Girls’ Collegiate School 5(""*..° 


Rosas.’ 


begins 
Sept. 26. Accredited leading colleges Music, art, gym- 
nasium, domestic science. Beautiful buildings, fine 


equipment. Resident pupils limited. Upper and Lower 
Schools. Miss PARSONS and Miss DENNEN, Prins. 
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Do You Like to Draw? 









I'hat’s all we want to know z 
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the BASIS 
of All 
Knowledge 


You are no greater Ke ctually 

than your memor; Send today for 

my free book ‘ now “ ‘Remember’ '—Faces 

Names, BStudice aoe ops entration, Self 
Confidence, ¢ rsation, Pu Speaking Address 
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The Wild Heart 
( Concluded from page 33 
coolly. He drank heavily; his speech ning to the other side of the schooner he 
grew thicker; his face, that was not the vaulted the low rail to the copra dock and 
face of the man she had promised to icadah tenes thas abet schooner’s dinghy. 
marry, was purple; he breathed hoarsely. Then he dashed the oars into the water 
He ordered another bottle of wine, and and headed for the Erminie. The ladder 
they left him. was up. He swerved toward the bow, 
They went to their cabins, Mrs. Lever- caught the forechains, and swung himself 


ing weeping silently, his sister with a sad 
and bitter face. Marithea waited until she 
heard Auld’s stumbling feet pass her door 
and go into his own cabin. Then she went 
on deck. 

The sailors looked at her 
the chief officer came to 


furtively, and 
her soon with 


| apology in his manner 


“We're going to sail again to-morrow 
morning, Miss Levering,” he said. “Beg 
pardon, ma’am, but there’s a French mis- 
sion ashore here, and if you would like to 
go off—there’s a mail boat coming next 
” he hesitated. 

“Thank you, Johnson,” 

understand, but we'll stay on board 
the Erminie to Honolulu, anyway.” He 
ouched his cap and walked away. 


she answered. 


ISS LEVERING stood a long time 
by the rail. There went through her 
mind a strange and terrible procession of 
events, from the Florida Keys to this wild 
part of the Pacific. They had had a month 
along the Atlantic Coast and among the 
keys. Then Auld had proposed a run 
down to the Isthmus, and at the Isthmus 
a sudden revolt of spirit had come to her, 
and she had mastered Auld’s objections and 
called for this mad cruise in the Pacific. 
They sent the Erminie down the coast and 
through the Straits, and had journeyed 
overland and taken ship again at Salinas. 
And once in the Pacific the same mad 
spirit had driven her on, and always she 
had somehow beaten down the objections, 
at first laughingly, persuasively, later with 
a determination they could not balk; after 
that, it seemed, with obstinacy not less 
than insane. And had seen the sin- 
ister spirit that ruled her take possession 
of the yacht. A-.change had come over 
\uld; once, when he had swallowed rather 
too much champagne at dinner, he had 
in his 
arms, coarsely, brutally. She struck him 
in the mouth and fled. This was at Suva, 
and her mother would have gone ashore, 
but Marithea would not allow it. 
From then on, even before then, 
Erminie was a ship of hell. Auld had 
gone to pieces, physically, morally; fever 
picked up in some foul port swept through 
the crew; and the yacht crawled on 
through the South Seas toward Honolulu 


she 


the 


like a stricken thing. But always on, on; 
and Marithea, of all those on board, 
glowed with health and strength and with 
some mysterious secret of living. And she 
knew, standing there by the rail with 
\uld’s coarse jests even yet in her ears, 
that this mysterious secret joy, this deep 
carried expectation, had been the rowel 
that drove them on as in a mad dream 
She shivered’@ little, turned, and went 
below into the library of Auld’s yacht. In 


the library she spread across the table a 
great map of the South Seas and looked 
with wonder at the long and _ twisting 
course they had made among the islands 

She was engrossed in tracing the route 
with her forefinger and did not see nor 
hear Auld enter. But his shadow fell across 
the map, and Marithea looked up. She saw 
then a terrible face she did not know, a 


face with the veins purpling the forehead, 
the cold eyes alight, the uppet -— iwn till 


the teeth showed. He had closed the door 

“Now, my dear,” he said thickly, 
“we've got a reck’ning min’.” 

He swaved a moment, one hand on the 
table for support, and then started towar 
her 

Marithea flung back her head and 
waited, looking quite steadily at him 

Auld chuckled evilly He kept coming 
toward her wi horrible deliberation. 
ty board the schooner, a hundred yards 

from the Erminic, the man in white 
till smoking on deck, looking at the 

) sion s bells 1 tl 

ich em uddenly stirred 

it up, listene He wet he 1 
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up hand over hand. He had never been 
on the yacht before, but he raced aft, dived 
down the companionway, and burst into 


the library. 


HE was in time to see Auld take a sud- 
den stride toward Marithea and to see 
Marithea, without a word or a cry, snatch 
a bronze lion’s head paper weight from 
the table and strike Auld on the cheek. 
The blood spurted under the blow, and 
Auld reeled. Then the man in white 
caught him by the shoulder, spun him 
around, and flung him savagely into a cor- 
ner. He did not rise. 

A strange thing happened. The two 
looked at each other for a long moment. 
Then the man in white threw out his arms. 

“It’s you—it’s you!” he said, over and 
over again. And Marithea gave a cry and 
put her hands on his shoulders, with her 
face upturned. 

“Yes—y * she whispered. “Yes. 

Mrs. Levering and Auld’s sister found 
them there when they rushed into the li- 
brary, alarmed at the cries and the tumult. 


yes,’ 


They found Marithea in the arms of a 
man they had never seen before, and 
Auld, sitting bloody and disheveled in the 
corner, cursing them weakly. 


Day broke over the harbor of Tuatuhiva 
and the sun sprang above the sea with a 
glorious rush of light. In the early morn- 
ing Father La Forgue, smoking his before- 


breakfast pipe on the little veranda, saw 
the man in white come ashore from the 
schooner and climb the slope. 

“There is another sick man on board 
the yacht, father,” he said. “The owner— 
Auld. Too much drinking, I think. But 
the yacht will lay here until he’s on his 


feet again. There are three ladies aboard, 


friends of his, and they have asked me to 
tell you. Perhaps now and then you 
may do something for him in the way of 


medicine.” 


“Ze ladies—zay do not stay?” asked the 
priest quickly 

“No,” said the other ‘Two of them 
sail with me. One of them is a wonder- 
ful girl I met last night, father. Her 


mother is with her. The man’s sister will 





stay with him.” 
HE priest looked shrewdly at the big 
youth, and what he saw satisfied him 
He leaned forward and shook hands 

“You are ze mos’ lucky yong man,” he 
said. “I haf’ not seen ze yong lady, but 
1 haf’ seen your face. Eet ees enough for 
good weeshes.’ 

At evening the schooner took the land 
breeze and sailed out ; harbor of 
luatuhiva. They were going to run across 
to Suva and get the Canadian liner north. 

They looked back into the harbor,. al- 


ready mantled in the swift tropic twilight. 





The Erminie lay a long, sinister gray thing 
on the soft waters. Upon the hill a light 
waved thrice—up, down, and across—and 
the man in white snatched a lantern to 
answer the priest’s farewell 
Marithea’s mother, worn out, slept be- 
low in hastily improvised quarters. Ma 
thea and the man in white stood on desk. 
“T was driven on and on,” said Marithea 
“T was sometimes confused, but always | 
knew I must go on until—something— 
came to me.’ 
“I know—I know! It drove me, too 
It’s driven me for a ye ‘ 
Chey Paz d at the w der ft re d 
the wonderful s¢ a, ind were held in silent 
“Look here,” he said There's t 
Southern Cross down tl flamit 
behind us.’ 
Marithea looked where he pointed. And 
in a low and trembling voice she s 
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By CLARENCE LEONARD HAY 
ird 
tat O, SON, you’ve come to the tropics, heard all that And sank as low as a man can go who walks with an 
his you had to do empty purse. 
rd, Was to sit in the shade in a coconut glade, while Sut stars, they say, appear by day when you're down 
to of the dollars rolled into you? in a deep, black pit. 
you hey gave you that at the Bureau, you got the statistics My Lucky Star found me that way when I was about 
ot straight? to quit. 
Well, hear what it did to another kid before you decide In a fiery-hot, flea-ridden cot, I was down with the 
te your fate. Yellow Jack, 
° You don't go down with a short, hard fall; you just Alone in the Bush and all but dead; She found me and 
rong sort of shuffle along, nursed me back. 
Jer And lighten your load of the moral code till you can't She came like the Miracle Man of old and opened my 
vill tell the right from the wrong. bad, blind eyes, 
I started off to be honest, with everything on the square, And upon me shone a clear new dawn as I turned my 
But a man can’t fool with the golden rule in a crowd head to the skies. 
big that don’t play fair. There was pride and grace in her brown young face, 
um It’s a choice of riding a dirty race or of being an also for hers was the blood of kings; 
he My ran. - re : ee In her eyes flashed the glory of empires gone and the 
bit My only hope was to sneak and dope the horse of the secret of world-old things. 
for other mat. : We were spliced in a Yankee meetinghouse on the land 
I pulled a deal at Guayaquil, in an Inca silver mine, of vour Uncle Sam, 
oni \nd before they found ‘twas salted ground I was safe And I drew my pay from the U. S. A, for I worked 
vf in the Argentine ; at the Gatun Dam. 
ss I made short weight on the River Plate when running Mind you, I take no credit for coming back to my own, 
rth a freighter there, : Though I walked again with honest men, I couldn’t have 
al- \nd cracked a crib on a rich estate without ever turning done it alone. 
ght. a hair ; : Then the devil sent his right-hand man—I might have 
y : © ’ © , > © 
aa But the thing that i double-bar my soul when it flaps suspected he would 
and = heaven s doors ; ie And he took her life with a long thin knife because she 
+“ \\ as peddling booze to the Santa Cruz, and Winchester was straight and good. 
forty-fours. 
ee Made unafraid by my kindly aid, the drunk-crazed brutes W'!! HIN me died hope, honor, pride, and all but a 
ah. came down ‘primitive will 
eck And left in a quivering, blazing mass a flourishing bor- To hound him down on his blood-red trail, and find 
hea der town and kill—and kill! 
ys I I was then in charge of a smuggler’s barge on the coast Through logwood swamps and chicle camps I hunted 
a of Yucatan, him many a moon, 
But she sank to hell off Cozumel one night in a hurrican. Then found my man in a long pit pan at the edge of a 
00 I got to shore ona broken oar in the filthy, shrieking dark, blue lagoon 
, With the other two of the good ship's crew converted The chase was o’er at the farther shore; it ended a tw 
~ into shark vears’ quest, 
; From a limestone cliff I flagged a skiff with a salt And I left him there with an empty stare and a “Jol 
soaked pair of jeans, Crow” on his chest 
And worked my way (for I couldn't pay) on a fruiter 
And to New Orleans. : V' 1U see those punctures on my arm; you'd like to 
know what they mean? 
; : ‘S a kind of a habit, the tropics, that gets you, worse Those marks were left by the fingers deft of my trained 
than rum; nurse, Miss Morphine 
“i You get away, and you swear you'll stay, but it calls, Perhaps you think that’s worse than drink—it’s possible 


and back you come 


too, you’re right; 
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Jy: Six short months went by before I was back there on \t least it drives away the Things that come and stare , \% 
7 “fs the job, in the night Y, 1N \ 
4 . 7 e Tr ’ Af f 4 
Fe Running a war in Salvador with a black-faced, barefoot There’s a homestead down in an old Maine town with VAAN \\, 


. f 7 ON 
Vf f moh . lilacs round the gate, “f \ 
' g 7 “ ” é 
y i ‘. It was General Santiago Hicks at the head of a grand And the Northers whisper: “It might have been,” but ly WA { 
Y } revolt, the truth has come too late fff 
4 And my only friend from start to end was a punishing They say they give me a month to live—a month or a Vi} 3 \ \ 
M Se 7 Om ee ae ae n YY 
a Army Colt yea the same; A\ 
j f\ I might have been Presidente now, a prosperous man of I haven’t the heart to play my part at the end of a losing if} Y 


ind XA/// 
et “Lf, \\ means, game 
S S J 1 





I, ) But a gunboat came and blocked my game with a hun- ir whenever you play, whatever the way, for stakes 4) 
- 9 dred and ten marines. that are big or small 
tl So I awoke from my dream dead broke, then drifted The claws of the tropics will gather your pile, and the 
from bad to worse, dealer gets it all! 
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